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“Can We Get Along With Russia?” 


OUR CHANCE TO EXERCISE LEADERSHIP 
By KARL E. MUNDT, United States Congressman from South Dakota 
Delivered before The Economic Club of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan, April 8, 1946 


R. HILL, Senator Brown, distinguished guests at 

the head-table, gentlemen of The Economic Club 

of Detroit, and your guests. I want to thank Mr. 
Hill, first of all, for his very eloquent and highly thought 
provoking introduction. It certainly is a splendid back- 
drop before which to conduct the type of discussion which 
we are met here today to consider, and that is this question 
of intense importance and far-reaching consequences—‘‘Can 
we get along with Russia?” 

I am glad to have this opportunity to meet with the 
brains and brawn of the city of Detroit. Detroit is a truly 
American city, and I know I stand before a truly American 
audience. It is good for a Congressman occasionally, it seems 
to me, to come over on the right side of the Potomac River 
again to talk to the people who actually make America run. 

Down there in Washington, perhaps rightfully referred 
to as the “District of Confusion,” we live so close to such 
a variety of problems that it seems to me we have exceed- 
ing difficulty in finding a clear trail out of the political and 
economic morass in which we function. 

1 heard, Prentiss, the other day of a bureaucrat down 
there, I think he was one of your original appointees when 
you were OPA Director and he was down there a long 
time, and had become so bewildered and confused by the 
ponderosity of the problems confronting him that he could 
scarcely remember his own phone number, or his wife’s 
birthday, or his marriage date, or anything else that a 
man is expected to remember if he is going to be popular 
at home. He decided to get away from it all, and from his 
problems and his office associates, and try to straighten out 
his thinking. So instead of eating with his associates in the 
government cafeteria he went down to the Occidental Hotel 
for his meal at noon, and there a fellow yelled out loudly, 


“McGuire, McGuire, your house is on fire. Your house is 
on fire.” Our friend then jumped up from the table, ran out 
of the restaurant without paying his check, forgetting to 
pick up his hat and his coat, ran down Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue to 15th Street, and ran up 15th Street two or three 
blocks. Finally he brought himself to a halt and said, ““What 
in the hell am I running for? My name isn’t McGuire.” 

We get confused down there, and it is only by getting out 
and talking to practical minded folks with their feet on the 
ground that there is some possibility of our getting back 
to fundamental principles. So I am exceedingly glad to have 
this opportunity. 

You know, after all I do not suppose there is a problem 
in this country, or in this world, any more important than 
the answer to the question “Can we get along with Rus- 
sia?’ Our capacity to answer that question in the affirma- 
tive is pretty well going to determine in the next generation 
and in those beyond whether the United States will remain 
a free republic, whether the world will maintain peace and 
develop prosperity, and whether the United Nations Organi- 
zation is going to become a working actuality or not. We 
get right back down to that basic fundamental question 
which we must discuss candidly, and which we must pursue 
searchingly, if we are to find an appropriate answer. I think 
we have got to get down below the surface into the funda- 
mentals underneath. 

Two years ago I was in London for a couple of months 
during the war, and while I was there some American 
tourists and visitors were also in London and took an after- 
noon off to go out to Madam Tussaud’s famous wax works, 
where you see all those famous events and figures of his- 
tory. They are life-like figures portrayed before the people 
passing through. There was a reporter from one of 
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the Metropolitan Londan newspapers, and he came to 
view the famous works, and interview the various at- 
tendants and find out some of the interesting human as- 
pects of the development of this historic place. He went 
around and looked at all the panorama displays, he looked 
at all the portraits, and he looked at all the statues, and 
saw the various kings and emperors and dukes and presi- 
dents in their proper costumes of that particular period of 
history; he looked at the duchesses and queens and ladies 
who at that particular time held place, and in making a 
meticulous approach to his problem he asked the lady at- 
tendant this question: “Madam, if you don’t mind, tell me, 
I am curious, I would like to know whether or not these 
queens and duchesses wear anything under these beautiful 
velvet and silk gowns that they wear here on display.” The 
lady attendant answered him, she said, “Sir, I don’t mind 
telling you they don’t, that they don’t wear anything under 
those gowns whatsoever. Simply on top. But I would ap- 
preciate it if in. writing your article you wouldn’t put that 
in your newspaper, because frankly nobody knows anything 
about that except me and several hundred American G-I’s.” 

We want to look below the surface today in our discus- 
sions of Russia. I am not going to belabor you with a 
manuscript and read to you a speech with a lot of pretty 
phrases and all the neat evasions which a written speech 
usually contains. I want to talk to you directly man to man 
from my experience and observations, about this perplexing 
problem. 

Last August a sub-committee of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee was selected by a special resolution com- 
mittee to make studies of an economic and political nature, 
in 20 countries of Eastern Europe and of Asia and of nearby 
Africa. Our committee consumed 63 days on that trip, over 
half of which was spent in Russia and in Russian domi- 


nated territory. We went out to make a study and when we 
got back we gave a report of it to the President and to 
the State Department and the War Department and to 
Congress. I want to discuss just that month or more that 
we spent in Russia and Russian dominated territory, with 
you this noon. It seems to me if we will first of all diagnose 
the problem before us and understand the Russia of today 
we will then be in a position to have a collective intelli- 
gence to work out a program which can enable us to an- 
swer affirmatively the question: “Can we get along with 
Russia?” 

Our contacts with the Russia of today began long before 
we reached Russia itself. It began in Paris; where we were 
endeavoring to get into Russia in our own plane, which 
we thought in all our naivete would be a simple procedure. 
We asked Mr. Caffery, our American ambassador to 
France, to cable to Mr. Harriman, our ambassador in Mos- 
cow, our desire to come in in our own plane. After four 
days’ delay we got a cable back that the Russian govern- 
ment would be happy to sell us tickets on its airline, where- 
by we could fly from Berlin to Moscow and from Moscow 
back to Berlin in a Russian plane. We asked Caffery to 
cable Mr. Harriman a second time and to make clear that 
we were an official American committee and we had a plane 
of our own, and that we carried a traveling office with 
us, that we had a staff to bring along, and it would prac- 
tically occupy a full plane, and we all wanted to come in in 
our own plane and not purchase tickets from the Russian 
nation. After four days’ delay we got a reply saying. “Since 
you are an official committee of Americans we will be happy 
to have you come in as the guests of the Russian govern- 
ment and we will send a special plane after you to pick 
you up in Berlin and take you to Moscow and take you back 
to Berlin again.” 
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That wasn’t exactly what we wanted. So the result is 
we said to Mr. Caffery to send a telegram to Mr. Harriman 
to get away from this diplomatic business. We cabled 
something like this: We said, “Mr. Harriman, we wish you 
would explain to Generalissimo Stalin that as an official 
committee of Congress it is our job to bring back a report 
as to whether or not the Russians need any United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation aid. We want to go in our 
own plane because from Russia we are going down to Iran, 
and Iraq and other places, and we don’t want to have to 
come back to Berlin to pick up our plane to circumnavigate 
Russia in order to fly three directions to get to Iraq. So 
please tell Chief Stalin that unless we can come in our own 
plane we can’t come in and we will have to report back 
to Congress then our impressions about Russia as we gather 
them from the outside.” Instead of four days, eighteen 
hours were necessary this time and we got a reply in which 
the Russian government said, “There must be some mis- 
understanding entirely of the situation as it exists. We will 
be glad to have you come in in your own plane. We will 
send a radio man and a navigator to meet you in Berlin, and 
help you find your way through to Moscow.” So we flew 
in in our own plane, and we found after we got there we 
were quite a curiosity, because we were the first plane of a 
civilian nature to fly into Russia since 1939. Even Ambas- 
sador Harriman who at that time had a private plane of his 
own, our officially recognized American ambassador to Mos- 
cow, had to keep his plane moored in Stockholm. They 
would not permit him to keep it in the airport in Moscow. 

Consequently, we thought we got off to a pretty good 
start. ‘The first five or six days they took us around and 
showed us their great subway system, the best subway sys- 
tem in the world from the standpoint of the beauty of its 
subway stations. underground which were made in marble 
with beautiful bronze and marble statuary all over the 
place; they showed us their marvelous buildings and the 
Kremlin and cathedrals, and palaces, and office buildings. 
They took us down on the collective farms and showed us 
the electrified machinery. ‘Then they showed us the me- 
chanical equipment that they used in the field. They showed 
us factories which were operating very splendidly, and then 
they said after dining us and wining us for sometime, ““What 
do you think of Russia? What do you think about our 
desires to have UNRRA?” 

It happened I was selected as spokesman for the group, 
and I said, “Frankly, 1 come from South Dakota, and we 
don’t have the kind of farms that you have got here. We 
don’t have electrified machinery in the barns to any great 
extent. We don’t have as much mechanical equipment as 
you do. We don’t have these great collective farm units. 
We don’t have any of these factories that you have shown 
us. In fact I wonder if maybe we haven’t got this UNRRA 
thing confused and perhaps you should be giving UNRRA 
to us instead of South Dakota giving UNRRA to you,” 
and they said “You have not seen all of Russia.” I said, 
“Of course not. It is a big country and you have got a big 
population. We can report only on what you have shown 
us. We can report back to Congress only on the basis of 
what you have shown us and what we have seen.” 

They went into a huddle the next morning. They took 
us on another tour. They took us down in the basements, 
and up into the attics, and behind the alleys and into the 
places which didn’t have electrification of the farm and 
mechanized equipment. They showed us the factories which 
were not run so efhciently. Frankly after we had seen the 
Russia which actually exists and after we had gotten off 
from the “Vodka banquet tour” on which Wendell Willkie 
was taken, after we had an opportunity to see the whole 


picture we came back and requested to Congress that we 
approve the appropriation for UNRRA being utilized in 
Russia, and Congress authorized that. We felt that Russia 
had a legitimate claim to it. 

Because of the opportunity which we had, in our capacity 
as inspectors of the needs of UNRRA, we had a privilege 
to see things which helped us crystallize opinions that I 
think we might not have been able to form, had we not 
been permitted to fly our own plane from Leningrad to 
Baku and to other cities of Russia clear down to the Cas- 
pian Sea, and stop wherever we desired to stop, at Stalin- 
grad and Moscow and elsewhere. We stopped in places 
where the guides themselves got lost. They had never been 
there before, and we all were lost together, returning to 
our own interpreters to find out where we were. 

From these experiences and our conferences with the 
officials of Russia I want to give you this noon first of all 
some of the observations concerning the Russia which 
exists which we reported back to the White House and to 
other government agencies upon our return, and then inso- 
far as time permits to suggest some course of procedure 
which in my opinion will help us affirmatively to answer 
the question about getting along with Russia. We checked 
these observations pretty carefully with the army and navy. 
I want to give them to you as being my own and no one 
else is sharing any responsibility for them. I do want you 
to know however that we checked them, first of all, with 
the military authorities in the army and the navy which 
were stationed in Moscow during the war. We checked 
them very carefully with the most experienced personnel of 
the American Embassy in Moscow. We checked them with 
men like Mr. William White, and William Bullit and with 
Averell Harriman, and with everybody that we thought had 
an informative background on the Russia which we saw. 
The first observation I want to point out, because I think 
it is the first factor we must keep in mind in deciding what 
to do in meeting these various problems which emanate 
from Russia is this: The Russian leader of today is a highly 
self-confident individual. 

Let me interpolate here and say when I talk about the 
Russian in the course of my remarks I am talking about 
a Russian who determines the decisions of the USSR. The 
Russia of today has 185,000,000 people who are not mem- 
bers of the Communist Party, and it has 5,000,000 people 
who are members of the Communist Party. I am talking 
about the five million, because they run Russia. The leaders 
of Russia are self-confident men; extremely so. I think 
almost to the point of cockiness. We had a long conference, 
for example, with Andrei Vishinsky, who is one of the 
strong men of Russia and who is the determining factor in 
the matter of foreign policy. He is one of the men close 
to Stalin. I said to Mr. Andrei Vishinsky, “We want to be 
friends with Russia, and I believe you want to be friends 
with us. What are some of the things which hold our coun- 
tries apart?” His reply was this, “You Americans don’t 
give Russia credit enough for our part in winning the war? 
I said, ““We believe we do. We recognize your valor and 
your big contribution toward victory.” “Oh, yes,” he said, 
“but you fail to recognize the fact that every single army 
in the world turned tail and ran from the Hun until we 
stopped them, the Nazis, at Stalingrad. Only the Red Army 
succeeded in stopping the victorious march of the Nazi 
legions.” “Well,” I said, “of course that is correct,” and 
then he said, “You forget that of all the capitals of the 
world which were beleaguered and besieged by the Nazis 
only Moscow refused to capitulate and stood up against 
the attack and maintained its independence and security. 
You fail to recognize the importance of the contribution 
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made to the allied cause when for a thousand days and 
nights the Red army defended Leningrad and never sur- 
rendered that great Venice of the north. And finally you fail 
to call to the attention of your people the fact that it was 
the Red army that first walked into Berlin.” 

I think everything Mr. Vishinsky told us is historically 
correct. I think it is in the records of the war. We went 
over there to learn about the Russians, to make friends 
with the Russians, to create good will for America, to get 
their confidence and see what took place in their homes, 
and on the farms and in their factories; not to engage in a 
parliamentary debate. So we did not argue with Mr.Vishin- 
sky. Had we been inclined to do so, of course, we could 
have pointed out the reason why the Russian Army was 
the first army to go into Berlin was because the American 
Army was under orders not to go in until after the Russians 
had gotten there. That is also historically correct, and we 
don’t question that. I am simply giving it to you so that 
vou will be helped better to appreciate the fact that in the 
Russian mind there is no inferiority complex. He believes 
basically in communism and he thinks it is the coming creed 
of the world. For him it has won a great war. For him it 
has provided a great opportunity for leadership and control. 
For him it has succeeded since the war in expanding his 
quarters considerably. 

Now, the Russian is a firm believer in his creed and his 
cause and his power and his authority. In dealing with self- 
confident men in international conferences one has to deal 
differently from how one would deal in dealing with men 
with an inferiority complex. So I give you that as point 1. 

The second factor about Russia, that is about Russian 
leaders, is that they are extremely realistic in their con- 
cepts. We discussed the subject “Why were you in the 
war? What are the goals of the war? For what are we 
fighting ?”” We asked Mr. Vishinsky and some of the rest 
of them the question. “Why,” they said, “we were fighting 
to drive the Hun out of Russia. He had walked into our 
country. He had murdered our people and raped our women 
and pillaged our homes and destroyed our farms and ruined 
our fields and stolen our supplies and our machinery. We 
were fighting to push him back to his lair, to defeat the 
Nazi military machine; to take back out of Germany com- 
mensurate material for what they had taken out of Rus- 
sia.” We said, “But weren’t you also fighting for the four 
freedoms? For the Atlantic Charter?” “No. No. We were 
fighting to drive the Hun out of Russia.” 

Actually, of course, the Russians were fighting precisely 
the same as we were fighting in the war. The Russians and 
the Americans were both attacked. The Russians and the 
Americans both fought back. We both fought valorously 
and well and participated in and won victory, but the Rus- 
sians never deviated from the fact that they were fighting 
to drive back the attacker. In a democracy we always invent 
pretty slogans and legends and ideological patterns and 
mottoes, and so forth, forgetting some of the basic things 
that involved us in the conflict. But the Russian is a realist, 
and in dealing with realists in international conferences we 
cannot rely upon the euphony of pretty phrases or the ap- 
peal of moral subjects, but we have to talk in terms of ma- 
terial, mines and machinery, and practical tangible aspects of 
life. That is something we have got to keep in mind in our 
dealings with Russia. 

The third thing about a Russian leader is the fact that he 
is openly, steadfastly, unashamedly for Russia first. It is 
his country, and he is for it, and if there is a doubt in the 
mind of a Russian leader whether his first allegiance is to 
Moscow or some other cause, he is for Russia. They have 
a rule over there by which they operate and that is this: “Is 






it good for the USSR?” If it is good for the USSR, they 
will accept it. If it is bad for the USSR they will reject it, 
and they are not unwilling to make changes. They are per- 
fectly willing to coerce, to evolve, to develop, if it appears 
to them that it is good for the USSR; but that is as far as 
they go in their measurement and evaluation of a procedure 
or course of action. 

Let me give you an illustration. They adopted piecework 
in the factory with the speed up because they found it stim- 
ulated production and it was good for the USSR. It is a 
type of thing which is an anathema to the American Com- 
munist, but the American Communist talks and dreams 
and argues and propagandizes for a system which does not 
exist, because the thing he talks about and promises to the 
American laboring class simply cannot be found any place 
in Russia today. They found it GOOD FOR THE USSR 
TO ADOPT that—the piecework system. So it is in vogue 
there today. 

We have heard about the quick marriages and divorces 
that they had in Russia; the postcard marriages and di- 
vorces. A man had to simply walk down the street with 
a girl and wave to the commissar and he was married with 
that procedure. A week later walking down the street with 
the same girl on his arm and he waved again and he was 
divorced. It was as simple as that. It is not as simple any 
more. They found it was not good for the USSR. It made 
for illegitimacy ; it made for development of a nomad people. 
It made for jealousies and immorality and disease, and 
so they abolished it. Today it is as difficult to get mar- 
ried in Russia as it is to get married in the United States. 
Officially the ceremony of marriage is performed by the 
state rather than by the church. In the matters of divorce 
it is much more difficult to get a divorce in Russia today 
than it is in Reno, Nevada, or some other spot here in the 
United States. They found it is not good for the USSR 
to encourage promiscuity. 

Take the matter of religion as the third illustration. Com- 
munism came intc power in Russia, of course, in 1917, with 
the revolution. In 1939, the last year before the war they 
held a census in Russia, and asked questions of the ordinary 
Russians, numbering 185,000,000 of the 190,000,000, who 
are not communists. They cannot participate in the con- 
trols of government. So they asked the 185,000,000 who had 
no voice in common government for 22 years a lot of ques- 
tions, because even a tyranny and a dictator has to consider 
the various trends of public opinion. Among others they 
asked this question: “Are you a believer?” Now, for 22 
years the Russian official ruling class had been conducting 
an anti-religious campaign. They had anti-religious mu- 
seums, and they had caricatures placed in the school books 
of the children saying “this is the thing called God.” They 
had mottoes in the school rooms and parks saying “Religion 
is the opiate of the people.” They belittled the pastors and 
the priests. After 22 years of that they asked the people 
“Are you a believer?” To their dismay after 22 years of 
that kind of propaganda the people had courage enough 
to say to the commissar, who was a census taker, 75 per 
cent of them, “Yes, we believe,” and the Russian was 
startled at the fact he had not been able to crush the spirit 
of religion out of the people with that tirade of propa- 
ganda. Seventy-five per cent of the people still manifest a 
belief in God. 

Now, Russia couldn’t do anything about it. The Ger- 
mans had heard about this census and, being smart students 
of mass psychology, when they marched into the frontiers 
of Russia the first thing they did was not to reopen the 
factories and the railroad and so forth. The very next 
morning after they came in they reopened the churches of 
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Russia and they put in charge not the kind of priests and 
preachers and rabbis that I hope you have in Detroit, but 
they put in that queer combination of a man of God and 
a man of Nazi politics that they had in Germany. They 
put him in charge of the churches. In spite of that fact, 
in spite of the propaganda against religion, the Russians 
stood for blocks in front of those churches waiting for 
a chance to get in on Sunday morning to sing hymns to- 
gether, to get in to baptize their children, and perform 
their marriages, and to give them a chance once again to 
collect in groups to worship God. So when the Russians 
drove the Germans out they left the churches open. And 
there still are 600 churches open in Russia today. 


I haven’t time, I’m afraid, this noon to go into details of 
religion in Russia. I might say however I attended church 
in Russia one day. It was the only non-Russian church of 
the 600 churches in the empire. 599 are Russian Ortho- 
dox churches, in which the priests have to attend the gov- 
ernment seminary before they are permitted to preach in 
the pulpit. I went to the other church, the church of Father 
Brown, the Roman Catholic Church of St. Louis in Mos- 
cow located less than a block away from the NKVD head- 
quarters of the secret police. 1 heard an amazing sermon. 
All the congregation were old women, except 7 or 8 who 
were old men well past the age of 70. Father Brown told 
this congregation that any government not resting upon the 
foundation of God cannot long endure. 


1 looked over my shoulder and I saw a NKVD man in 
uniform at the back of the church. Nothing happened. I 
talked to Father Brown after the services. I said, “I would 
like to talk to you while I am here.” He invited us up to his 
study. We spent an evening with him. During the course 
of the evening I congratulated him on his courage to be 
bold enough to say in Russia what he had said. He pooh 
poohed the idea. He said, “That didn’t take courage. I can 
say anything I want to in the church. It is my church. I 
can say anything I care to, because the Russians have de- 
cided that they are going to show the world that they ob- 
serve the freedom of religion in Russia. But,” he added, 
“my church is the only one in the whole of Russia which 
is not controlled. ‘They permit me to function as their sole 
exhibit of religious freedom.” 


He went further and he said plaintively, “After all what 
difference does it make what I say to the kind of congrega- 
tion to which 1 have to preach on Sunday morning.” He 
said, ‘““They couldn’t start a revolution if every one of them 
had an atom bomb tied to his rosary, there isn’t a chance 
in the world.” 

1 give you that, simply because it is a sign of hope, dim 
though it is, discolored though it is, distorted though it is, 
it is a sign of hope. The Russian politician, like the Ameri- 
can politician, had to eventually accept the policy of, “if 
you can’t lick them, join them.”” You have got to do that 
even in Russia! 

So we see this perfectly new phenomenon of the Russian 
Church. It may be as the alarmists say that the Russians 
are going to dominate the church and do the thing that 
Hitler did or tried to do—propagandize Communism 
through the churches, or it may be that the church will 
eventually get up and control the Kremlin. Nobody can 
say for sure as yet. Certainly at the moment they will not 
be permitted to teach or preach anything antagonistic, to 
Communism. We can be sure of that, but it is at least a 
step in the right direction. Some of our people feel that 
the Russians are going to use the Church to provide a new 
emotional urge for Communism, because it is operating 
today without much enthusiasm; the five year plan hasn’t 


produced enough results. They have got to find something 
new. If it is good for the USSR they will adopt it. 

The fourth factor about Russia is that the Russia of today 
is a completely totalitarian police state. There isn’t any 
question about that. There isn’t any way in the world that 
you and I and our rulers down in Washington are ever 
going to work out a program that could protect the peace 
and preserve the prosperity of the world by lying to each 
other about the Russia which exists today. We might as 
well face the facts. It isn’t a Democracy. It is as completely 
totalitarian as Hitler’s Germany or Mussolini’s Italy, or 
the Mikado’s Japan. It is a totalitarian state. 

What is a totalitarian state? How can we tell it from 
a democracy? You and I, and the British and some other 
democracies, believe in this: that in government there should 
be the right to oppose and the freedom to oppose. We recog- 
nize that if we don’t like something we can oppose it. We 
can always recognize a totalitarian state, because basically 
it is dedicated to the formula of opposition to freedom, and 
you have opposition to freedom exemplified completely in 
Russia today, as it was in Germany and in Italy. 

Keep in mind, please, that in the Russian nation of 
190,000,000 people, bigger than the United States in popula- 
tion and in territory, there is not one single newspaper 
writer who dares ever use a single word critical of the gov- 
ernment; not a one. Think of it. Not a single one. That 
is Opposition to freedom personified and exemplified to the 
nth degree. Not a radio commentator speaking over his 
state-controlled stations, and they are all owned by the 
state, dares say one thing, one tiny little note of criti- 
cism about the government. Not an organization outside of 
the Communist party is permitted to function in Russia: 
no Economic Club; no Labor Union; no Rotary Club; no 
farm organization; no veterans organization even; nothing 
outside of the Communistic Party. Complete opposition to 
the freedom to reorganize or to meet together, or to write 
or to speak critically of the government. So Russia is a 
totalitarian state, much like Hitler’s. 

It has a police exactly as Hitler’s Gestapo, called the 
NKVD); called the four letter men. It has a big office build- 
ing, which is one of the largest and hardest working in 
Moscow. An American engineer from Akron, Ohio, and I— 
purely for professional reasons—took a couple of young 
Communist ladies to a night club one night in Moscow, 
and coming back at 3 a.m. we drove by this NKVD build- 
ing, 7 stories high, and everyone of the offices were lit up, 
and I said to the young ladies, “What is this building?” 
They said, “It is the police station.” I found out the next 
morning from our embassy guide that it was the police 
station of the NKVD, the people who arrest and prosecute 
the people who dare to try to oppose anything supported 
by the Communist regime in Moscow. 

When you walk into a Government building over there 
the first man who meets you at the door when you open 
it is a man with a machine gun to welcome you. If you 
smile at him and he smiles at you you walk in; if he doesn’t 
smile, they carry you out. We went through a lot of build- 
ings. The police are at every door, and you see them every- 
where; strictly militaristic; strictly the NKVD; a complete 
totalitarian state. 

I said to Mr. Vishinsky, “5,000,000 people belong to the 
Communist party?” Mr. Vishinsky, “5,000,000 in the party. 
Yes,” he said apologetically, and he gave me a reason for 
his apology. He didn’t apologize like a Democrat or a Re- 
publican does for not having more members in his party. 
He apologized because he had too many. He said, “Be- 
fore the war we only had 3,500,000. Now we have five 
million. We had to let the defenders of Moscow in and the 
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heroes of Leningrad had to come in, and the defenders of 
Stalingrad.” They have five million. They have 14 men at 
the top, and one vacancy. It is called the Politbureau. The 
bureau and those 14 men rule Russia with an iron hand. Mr. 
Stalin is a member. He is the most important member. He 
is the one with the most background and the most control 
and the greatest influence and the biggest ability and the 
strongest voice, and he gets the job done pretty well. The 
men at the top, fourteen men, rule Russia with an iron 
hand. They are commissars and assistant commissars; and 
they control the candidates of all the offices. They have 
universal franchise over there. They go over the candidates 
for every office and nominate all the candidates, but they 
never nominate more than a single candidate for a single 
office! Russia is a definitely totalitarian police state run by 
the men at the top primarily for their own advantage and 
their own aggrandizement. They alone are not subject to 
income tax. They have a staggered price system in the 
public stores in Moscow. A commissar gets as much as 60 
per cent discount on a piece of merchandise. A farmer or 
laborer, the ordinary individual out of the party, has to pay 
100 rubles on the price tag, but the political favorite buys 
for 40. 

I want to mention one other characteristic of Russia and 
then hurry along to a few observations about “where do we 
go from here?” This is probably the most important thing 
because it brings us right up to date with what is happen- 
ing all over the world concerning the indisputable fact that 
the Russia of today is an expansionist state. It is not satis- 
fied with its boundary lines. It isn’t satisfied with the coun- 
tries which it dominates and controls. Russia is on the 
march. You can see it all over Europe. We visited prac- 
tically every country along the periphery of Russia. 

Russia always moves in with one of three specific form- 
ulae which you can recognize. She does not deviate from 
the three devices. They all originate from the Kremlin. 

The first of the preferential formula for expanding the 
Russian Empire is the process of absorption. You simply 
absorb a piece of territory into your orbit and into your 
empire, and add it as another Soviet republic. You can see 
where that has happened in Esthonia, Latvia and Lithu- 
ania. They were little independent republics when the war 
broke out in 1939 with little embassies and recognized min- 
isters down in Washington. They no longer exist. They 
have been completely absorbed by Russia. They are part 
of the empire now. You don’t like it. I don’t like it. Our 
government doesn’t like it. It is too late now to do anything 
about it, however, because we have apparently recognized 
that fact, in a series of international conferences by our 
leaders during the presidency of Mr. Roosevelt. By the 
process of absorption these countries have been coerced into 
the Russian empire by the Russian army walking in and 
never walking out again. It is an effective technique when 
you can use it but you cannot use it so well in peacetimes. 
It works better in war. 

So they have another technique, which is a pretty good 
one too; the technique of adoption. If you want to bring 
a piece of territory into your orbit and can’t absorb it en- 
tirely, you can get one of your adopted sons to take over 
an office having authority with it and he gets control of 
the government. He can then bring the government, and 
the people, and the territory back home to mother Russia 
when he comes back as a faithfully adopted son. Where has 
that happened? In Poland. Adopted sons of Russia are to- 
day the ruling authorities in Poland, without an exception. 
Russian citizens, if you please, comprise the men in the 
cabinet at Warsaw. 


Look at Albania. Look at Bulgaria; George Dimitroff, a 





Russian and former secretary of the Commissar, regulating 
the government activities of Bulgaria. An adopted son once 
again. 

Or look for the most convincing example of all—Yugo- 
slavia, where Marshal Tito holds forth. Tito came up from 
the ranks, doing a good job, helping the Yugoslavs to drive 
the Nazis out of their homeland. He organized the Partisan 
movement. Then be began a crusade for the liquidation of 
Mikhailovitch. I believe this liquidation is about to be com- 
pleted, if it hasn’t already been an accomplishment. Mik- 
hailovitch should be given a fair trial by an International 
Tribunal but I am afraid ‘Tito’s regime will refuse such open 
and impartial justice. 

Tito took King Peter from the throne and set himself 
up as the ruler, as the dictator, if you please, of Yugoslavia, 
although he is an adopted son of the Kremlin. Oh, how 
closely his ties of allegiance bind him, since for fifteen years 
he served in the army of Stalin. He was a member of the 
NKVD which is the secret police system of Russia, selected 
as carefully and by the same methods as Hitler selected 
his storm troopers to be members of the Gestapo. Tito, 
who went to the Russian school of diplomacy, represented 
Joe Stalin in person in Spain during the Spanish Civil War. 
Now he is back in Yugoslavia at the head of the gov- 
ernment. He doesn’t deny the fact that he is a Com- 
munist. He is proud of it. He believes in its future. It has 
paid splendid dividends for him. He has superimposed upon 
the old flag of Yugoslavia the hammer and sickle. The uni- 
forms of the members of the Yugoslav Army are indistin- 
guishable from the uniforms of the members of the Red 
army. They all have on their caps a little button in red 
displaying a hammer and sickle. Tito has militarized 
them completely. Every single place in Yugoslavia, in the 
city of Belgrade or along the country side, where I saw 
the picture of Tito, (and I saw it, I would say, five thousand 
times), without exception, (including the portrait of him 
that was in his own office and I was in his office during a two 
hour interview), alongside of him was the picture of Joe 
Stalin, picturing the two together. They rule with a secret 
police force called the Ozna, precisely the same as the 
NKVD. And as we stayed in Belgrade during the day and 
during the night we saw these marching legions of men, 
military men ruling Yugoslavia, walking down the streets, 
swinging their left arm smartly in military fashion, jerking 
the right arm up and down, shouting as they went, “Tito, 
Tito, Tito, Tito,” with the same type of performance ex- 
actly that the world saw in the goose step, that we saw from 
the balcony in Rome, and that we see taking place in various 
other militaristic dictatorial countries of the world today. 

Let me tell you a rather pathetic anecdote, which may 
be true and may not be true but which pretty clearly illus- 
trates what happened in Yugoslavia. An old mother com- 
ing in from the countryside after the war, came to Belgrade 
at peace to do some shopping. Her first trip since the war 
began, since the Nazis came in. She came to trade farm 
produce for some merchandise. Looking around, the town 
looked so strange to her, she saw these marching minions. 
She saw pictures of Tito and Marshal Stalin, and she 
asked the pedestrians, “Who are these strange men whose 
pictures I see? I don’t know who they are. Where is Mik- 
hailovitch? Where is King Peter? Who are these men?” 
They said, “Mother, haven’t you heard? These men are new 
men. They are patriots of Yugoslavia.” “Who is the young 
man?” she said. “Well, the young man is Tito, mother. He 
is the man who headed the Partisan movement. He helped 
to drive the Germans out of Yugoslavia. He is the new 
ruler of our country. He is a great and a fine man, mother.” 
“Well,” she said, “he looks like a great man. Now, who is 
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the older man with the mustache there?” “Why, that is 
Mr. Stalin, mother. Haven’t you heard of Mr. Stalin? Why 
he is a great friend of Yugoslavia. He is the man who came 
in with his great army and helped drive out the Nazis 
and helped save our homeland and get rid of the Hun. He 
is a great friend of Yugoslavia. He is a great man, mother.” 
She said, “He looks like an able man. Certainly if he drove 
the Nazis out of Yugoslavia he was a great friend of our 
country. Now, if he would only help us to run all the com- 
munists and the Russians out, what a fine man he would 
be!’ It may be true. It might have been true and it might 
not have been true, but it illustrates what the ordinary de- 
cent person and God-fearing soul of Yugoslavia feels when 
he finds he is slipping into the Communist orbit through 
the process of adoption. And when Yugoslavia says it 
wants Trieste it means that Stalin wants Trieste. 

There is a third process, the process of assimilation. 
When you cannot adopt them or absorb them you have to 
use a slower technique. You send political and military 
men out into a country in order to indoctrinate the country, 
in order to join hands with the local communistic slaves, in 
order to work with the people and in order to proclaim 
themselves .as liberals in the area by joining hands with 
them, and developing responsive discontent, and commu- 
nistic groups, and finally by bringing them together into a 
minority party. They coalesce them into a minority status, 
and when they get them together in a minority status then 
they go to the head of the government and they say “we 
control so many votes or so many men. We want to have 
a status in the government now.” It is happening all over 
Europe. It can happen in America. The U. S. A. is not im- 
mune to the methods which the USSR has so successfully 
developed. 


The process of assimilation is taking place in Detroit, 
and in Michigan, and in America today, directed here as 
elsewhere from sources abroad. It works, however, so much 
better over there, because, number 1, they are closer to 
Russia; number 2, they are more communistic; number 3, 
the governing classes are not very good to begin with; 
number 4, the working conditions and living conditions are 
unsatisfactory, and communism, which produces agony, 
thrives on the agony which precedes it. 

So they go to the ranking rulers and say, “Look, we have 
got a minority status. We are a pretty strong group over 
here. Now we want to have a position in the government. 
You have got ten, twelve or fifteen cabinet members or 
posts. Give us a few and we will have a unified govern- 
ment, and with unity we will have a popular front, a demo- 
cratic front. We will get together and have a coalition. Just 
give us a few cabinet offices.” It sounds good to a fellow 
sitting on a shaky throne. 

‘They always ask for the same three offices. They asked 
De Gaulle for them. They asked for them in Poland. They 
ask for them wherever they operate in the process of assimi- 
lation. They ask for these three—Secretary of War, Secre- 
tary of Information, and Secretary of Interior. 

The fellow in charge of the government may say, “Look 
I can’t give you Secretary of War. I have got to run my 
own army. You have got to be reasonable after all. If I 
am going to be a ruler without an army | might as well quit 
now.” Then they say, “We are reasonable. You can bar- 
gain with us.” And then they ask for the post of Secretary 
of Information, because with the Secretary of Information 
that post controls the censorship of the press, and the radio, 
and contrels the thinking and the hearing and the reading of 
the people. They then may be told, “No, 1 can’t have you 
telling the people all the time what they should think about 


me. If I am going to be the ruler I have to have control 
of the Department of Information.” 

Then they say, “We at least have got to be Secretary 
of the Interior, or no go.” Now, why do they want that? 
Not because they think it is an easy job, but they would 
like to have it because the Secretary of the Interior through- 
out Europe is also primarily the generalissimo of the gen- 
darme, or if you talk like we South Dakotans, it means he 
is the chief of police, the interior police. He is the head cop 
in the land. He is the head of the Gestapo, or the Ozna, or 
the NKVD. He knows if he can hold the position long 
enough he can arrest or drive out of the country or force 
underground all of the forces of opposition and thus gain 
control, eventually, of the whole government. 

I will tell you where you will see the process of assimil- 
ation at work. Keep an eye on Bulgaria. Keep an eye on 
Roumania. Keep an eye on Finland. Keep an eye on Aus- 
tria. I hope you don’t have to keep an eye on France, but 
maybe you will. They are moving out pretty fast through 
this process of assimilation. 

Also, gentlemen, I hope you will keep one good eye on 
America. Under the false banner of a “Liberalism” that 
advocates a return to the historic tyranny of complete gov- 
ernment controls, the processes of assimilation are directed 
here at home by American Communists through nice-sound- 
ing organizations attracting the support of well-meaning 
but completely gullible Americans. 

We have only five minutes left, so I want to leave off 
from the discussion of the Russia that we saw and the Rus- 
sia that exists, and start talking in the five minutes that 
are left about what we can do to get along with this coun- 
try; which for better or for worse, is a gigantic, great coun- 
try, ruled by a band of aggressive, ruthless, determined and 
able men; by a system which is pretty fool-proof from the 
standpoint of any possibility of its breaking up from within 
in the early future. What can we do? What does the future 
hold in that connection ? 

They have 185,000,000 fine people in Russia more or less 
like Americans. The 185 million we saw in Russia were 
good natured, God-fearing, hard working, rugged individ- 
uals, robust sons of the soil, and showing an innate respect 
for our country and what we have and no antipathy toward 
us whatsoever. Any propoganda they may have tried to 
feed to the average Russian against the American just didn’t 
get results. 

We were on Red Square the night of V-J Day. We 
would get pats on the back, and we danced with the girls 
and we drank Vodka with them, and they treated us like 
friends. They like American citizens. There is a great 
reservoir of good will there, if we could learn how to tap it. 

We should do the following things. First of all it seems 
to me imperative that we discontinue now and keep in a 
status of discontinuation our appeasement policy of Russia. 

If there is any sure way to get involved in a scrap with 
a bunch of determined self-confident cocky men, it is to let 
them know that you are afraid of them every time they say 
something or pound their first on a table. Our appeasement 
policy I think is certain to lead us into war if long contin- 
ued. I see some hope, however, largely due to the courage- 
ous and highly important speech delivered by the senior 
Senator of your state of Michigan—Mr. Vandenberg. We 
have seen an about-face in American foreign policy with- 
in the last thirty days. Senator Vandenberg had an im- 
portant influence in producing these important and long 
over-due changes. 

I think we should use every conceivable method to tap 
the reservoir of good will represented by those 185 million 
non-Communist Russians. Let them know what America is. 
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Let them know how America works. Let them know the 
things in which America believes. Let them know that we 
have no aggressive designs towards them and that this 
nation of “Capitalistic Slaves” has produced some pretty 
good results for men in all classes. 

The third thing I think we should do is to arrange soon 
a conference between the Big Two. Why do I say the Big 
Two? Because the conferences among the Big Three have 
not produced very much as yet and I think there are very 
good reasons for that. It seems to me a conference should 
be held between the two greatest countries in the world— 
Russia and the United States, from the standpoint of their 
present potential strength. That is a legitimate conference. 
The English wouldn’t be in it. I have discussed it with 
them. They are more concerned than we are that we work 
out a formula of friendly living in this world between the 
Russians and the Anglo-Saxon people of the world. A con- 
ference of the Big Two might get results where the con- 
ference of the Big Three has failed. Why? Why has it? 
In this great city of salesmanship is it not apparent to you 
that it is always easier to sell something to a man or his wife 
than it is to sell the same article to a man and his wife. You 
can do business better with one than you can with two. Es- 
pecially in this case. 

We have three of them sitting around the conference 
table—Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin—now Stalin, Attlee and 
Truman perhaps. On the way over Roosevelt and Church- 
ill conferred together, and on the way back they met and 
discussed what had happened. They talked together over 
the telephone; and Joe Stalin being a realistic cuss was 
more interested in knowing what Churchill said to Roose- 
velt on the way over, or Roosevelt said to Churchill on the 
way back, than what was said when they were all three 
together. I don’t blame him. You don’t blame him. I would 
be the same way on a three man conference. On a three 
man conference, one an atheist and two of them Christians. 
One a Communist, two of them capitalists. One a dictator, 
two of them elected representatives of a free people. One 
can talk only his native language of Russian, the other two 
can confer together. 

We don’t make progress in a conference like that. It looks 
like the old game of two brothers and a stranger, and 
Stalin feels he is being taken for a ride. Let’s meet them 
once man to man as equals across the table. And I would 
like to have the President say, and so would you, “Joe,” 
or “Mr. Stalin” or whatever you desire to call him, “You 
have a great country over there. You made a real contri- 
bution to the common victory. You made splendid use of the 
tools that we gave you. Joe, I think that we have got to 
learn to get along with each other. We want to be friends 
with you. We want to help you, and we need your help on 
certain matters. We want to be friends with you so much, 
Joe, that we are going to let you write the ticket for dealings 
between Russia and the United States. You figure out any 
formula you want to, Joe. If you think it is a good idea 
to have newspapers and visitors from your country visit ours, 
that will be all right; that is, provided we can have the 
same liberties for our citizens in Russia.” 

“That is all we want. You know, Joe, you have an em- 
bassy down on 16th Street in Washington. They have a 
second-class mailing permit and they send their publicity 
out wherever they want. You send your publicity around 
in our country by second-class mail to anybody that you 
care to send it to. If you think that it is a good idea, Joe, 
we would like to have a second-class mailing permit in Mos- 
cow.” We don’t have it now, you know. It is all a one-way 
street. 

I could go down the line. I would say, “Joe, you have 





consulates in this country. You haven't let us open any. If 
it is a good idea to have consulates open, we would like 
to open ours too. In other words, a reciprocal policy, and 
cut out this double standard, and make it a two-way street.” 


I think we can get along with the Russians on that 
basis, and they would then agree that they would cut out 
the discrimination against us. They can’t afford to be the 
one country not granted privileges of the press, and the 
radio and visitation and inspection over in this country 
of ours. They would grumble and drag their heels and 
finally conform to the pattern. We would then have opened 
the way to begin contacting the common people of Russia. 
We would have broken open this iron curtain. Americans 
could know what is taking place in Russia. Americans 
could go over there and see for themselves. I think we can 
get along with Russia, because I think that American in- 
genuity and political courage in the long run are going 
to assert themselves to the point where we shall insist upon 
this reciprocal policy, instead of a policy of appeasement. 


God has been good to the United States. There are 
five reasons why I am pretty sure that Russia is not going 
to do one single thing in the next two years that in her 
opinion hazards a war with the United States. We have 
a chance to be firm. We have a chance now to exercise 
leadership in the world. We have a chance now to influence 
the movements of Russia. Russia does not have an atom 
bomb. We have one, and she is worried about it. She there- 
fore will not take any chances of getting involved in a war 
with us until and unless she can develop this weapon. 

The second reason is, the Russian navy. It has a pretty 
backward Navy. We saw small ships up and down the 
Volga River, in the bay at Leningrad, on the Caspian Sea. 
We have a great big navy, bigger than any navy in the 
history of the world; a one ocean navy, a two ocean navy; 
more navy than we have seas almost. Until they drain the 
oceans the country without a navy isn’t taking any chances 
getting itself involved in a fight or war with a country 
that has ships all over the seas. 


The third reason is the Russian army. I saw the lines 
taking home loot from Poland, Germany and the other 
countries, traveling along on foot and on the horse-drawn 
miserable wagons; a horse that we wouldn’t keep on a self- 
respecting South Dakota farm. They have some mechanized 
equipment and some good divisions. Most of them were roll- 
ing on rubber made in Akron, driven by machines made in 
Detroit, and I don’t think we are going to lend them or 
supply them machines for a war in which they find them- 
selves arrayed on the opposite side of us. At least I hope 
not. So until they have a real mechanized army they 
are not going to risk fighting a country that produces an 
army like General Patton’s, that can roll over any kind 
of terrain and shoot in all directions going 50 miles an hour. 


The fourth reason is the air corps. Their air corps, like 
our own, is largely obsolete. They are going to have to re- 
place it to meet the development of the jet propelled plane 
and the other things, but they don’t have as many airplane 
manufacturing plants in all of Russia as you have in 
Michigan and Ohio. So they know that they can’t pro- 
tect themselves in a war with the United States against 
the hole in the roof of their fortress. They live too close to 
Germany not to realize that if the fortress does not have 
a roof on it, it isn’t any good. And the Russians are realistic 
men. 

The fifth reason is the most important. The one thing you 
have got to have to win a war, and it is the one thing 
for which Detroit I think is essentially famous, is the 
one thing in which Russia is essentially deficient. That 
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is a machine tool industry which can gear itself up to 
changes of technological production. In Detroit you can 
make a new automobile every year and change its looks 
and change its sound and fool the public into believing that 
they are getting a new car at the end of every year. We 
farmers buy it because we want something bigger and bet- 
ter. Now, you have got it. The Russian doesn’t have it. I 
visited a lot of their factories over there, and some pretty 
good ones too. But the good ones were equipped with 
machine tools and power equipment made in Stockholm, 
Sweden, in Germany, in Britain, or in the United States. 
Russia has a great deficiency in the machines which are 
needed to make the machines to make tools with which 
to fight a war in this mechanized, age. 

Everybody in Russia with whom we discussed exports 
and imports stated that the major import Russia desired 
to bring in from the United States was machine tooling. 
It is also the one thing which I hope we in the United 
States are the most reluctant to sell to Russia. If Russia 
gets the tools to make the tools to make the implements 
it takes to fight a war, it will be much more difficult ne- 
gotiating with the men of the Kremlin than it is today! 


Thus we now hold five aces in our hands—that’s at least 
one more than any good card player should require! If 
we play our cards wisely and courageously and positively 
these next few years, I am convinced that we can get 
along with Russia. I am convinced that only stupidity or 
cupidity on our part can so mismanage our foreign and 
domestic affairs that a war with Russia becomes inevitable. 
An American Administration in Washington with faith in 
our country and respect for our cause can rally the vast 
majority of Americans in support of the policies and pro- 
grams which will reject appeasement of Russia and renounce 
opposition to Russia in the same breath, while developing 
a realistic formula of dealing on equal terms with Russia 
in pursuit of policies which will operate the same way in 
Russia as they do in the United States. 

Because I have an abiding faith in the genius and capacity 
of the United States to lead the World into an era of peace 
and good will, I have confidence that we can, if we will, 
“get along” with Russia to the mutual advantage of both 
countries and to the benefit of the entire World. I think 
we should devote the whole force of our united efforts to- 
ward the achievement of that goal. 


Liberalism Abroad and at Home 


WHAT IS POLITICAL LIBERALISM? 


By JOSEPH H. BALL, United States Senator from Minnesota 
Delivered at the Commencement Exercises at Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y., April 28, 1946 


HE United States is facing today a tremendous array 

of complex international and domestic issues. Finding 

the proper and democratic solutions to these problems 
is a confusing and difficult task, even for legislators in Wash- 
ington who devote their full time to the job. Unfortunately, 
our task is further complicated by the existing confusion in 
political principles and labels. 

It is my purpose this afternoon to define political liber- 
alism and then to discuss the application of liberal principles 
to some of our major international and domestic issues. 
While I speak only for myself, I do believe that the prin- 
ciples of liberalism as 1 define them are those held by that 
large group of Americans who belong neither to the politi- 
cal right nor the political left, even though we may differ 
on their application to specific issues. 

If the United States is to meet realistically the vast issues 
we face, it is imperative that the people of America under- 
stand and agree on a few fundamental political principles 
which currently have become obscured and confused. This 
eftort of mine at definition grew out of my own urgent 
need to develop a fundamental yardstick which I could 
apply to the scores of perplexing issues pending in Congress. 

We speak of our Government as a democracy. Actually, 
it is not a pure democracy, where the people decide issues 
directly and the majority decision is final and absolute. 
Ours is a representative democracy, wherein the people 
govern through elected representatives. It is also a consti- 
tutional democracy. Neither Congress, the Executive, nor 
the courts have absolute power in their respective jurisdic- 
tions. They are limited to the powers specifically granted 
to them in the Constitution, and even in the exercise of 
those powers they may not encroach on the rights and free- 
doms of individuals guaranteed in the Bill of Rights. The 
framers of our Constitution were convinced, I believe rightly 
so, that too great concentrations of political power are 


dangerous to freedom, and that a bare majority can be as 
tyrannical as an absolute monarch. Therefore they wrote 
into the Constitution only limited powers, and protected 
individual rights even against those powers of government. 
And then they provided that the Constitution could not be 
amended except by vote of two-thirds of both Houses of 
Congress and ratification by three-fourths of the States. 
They were taking no chances on the liquidation of indi- 
vidual freedoms by a bare majority. 

The resulting system of checks and balances does slow 
down government in a democracy. It cannot change the 
rules by the stroke of one man’s pen. Major decisions gen- 
erally are not made except after months and sometimes 
years of public discussion, which have built up an over- 
whelming—not merely a bare—majority, public support for 
the decision made. That is the price we pay for freedom 
and democracy. 

Two things are essential if our democratic system is to 
meet effectively the challenge it faces. One is that the 
electorate know the facts and hear both sides of every issue. 
The second is political leadership that is willing to really 
give leadership, based on fundamental principle, rather 
than following whatever appears to be the majority opinion 
of the moment. We are deficient in both today. Too many 
individuals are hearing only that side of any issue which 
the particular pressure group with which they are affliated 
wants to present to them, and they make no real effort to 
hear the other side. And far too many politicians who know 
the facts and could help us make the right decision on 
issues are instead following the path of expediency and 
exploiting rather than helping to dispel ignorance, bigotry, 
and prejudice. 

Every believer in democracy and liberalism must practice 
what Voltaire preached when he said, “I disagree with 
everything you say, but I will defend with my life your 
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right to say it.” It is all too apparent from the reactions 
to the recent speeches of Winston Churchill that some 
Americans have forgotten this fundamental precept of de- 
mocracy. 

Against that background of the democratic process, let’s 
try to define political liberalism. 

There are a great many groups in America today which 
apparently judge a public official’s liberalism on the basis 
of whether he is willing to support any and all legislation 
which purports to give additional rights, immunities, priv- 
ileges, or benefits to some particular group in our society. 
I notice that those who use this formula to determine 
whether a politician is liberal always insist that the group 
receiving these special benefits or privileges must be a very 
large group with plenty of votes. If the recipient group 
happens to be a small one which does not carry too much 
weight at the polls, then voting for special privileges, im- 
munities, or benefits becomes a symbol of reaction. This 
formula seems to be based on the theory that simply by 
passing a law in Congress we can give a great many people 
something for nothing. It seems to me very much the same 
kind of political philosophy as that on which the early 
Caesars of Rome operated when they kept the people ac- 
quiescent with bread and circuses. ; 

I do not agree with the theory that we ever get something 
for nothing. We always pay in some coin for progress, and 
for benefits received, whether by additional mental or physi- 
cal effort, by some curtailment of the freedoms which we 
have enjoyed previously, or by the restriction of the free- 
doms of the members of some particular group in society. 

The industrial revolution, for instance, brought about 
a tremendous increase in material living standards of the 
people wherever it occurred. We paid for that increase in 
a rapid growth of city slums, in curtailment of economic 
freedoms and psychological maladjustments of individuals 
which have filled State mental hospitals to overflowing. 

Many proposals are being advanced today under this 
false label of liberalism, designed to assure all the people 
in this country a high standard of living, regardless of what 
the individual does for himself, simply by passing a law. 
All history should prove to us that such a guaranty to in- 
dividuals will be paid for eventually in a very precious coin 
indeed—the coin of individual human freedom. 

It is my conviction that to be a political liberal, one must 
be devoted to liberty. I mean liberty, not for any particular 
group in society, whether it be workers, farmers, business 
or professional men, but liberty for all individuals as in- 
dividuals. I don’t think freedom means anything in relation 
to any group. Freedom has meaning only as it applies to 
individuals. A political liberal in my dictionary has two 
primary objectives. One is to assure the greatest degree 
of economic and political freedom for all individuals con- 
sistent with enjoyment of the same degree of freedom by 
all other individuals. The second objective is equality for 
all individuals. I do not mean absolute equality, which is 
impossible among human beings and could be achieved only 
if we turned into robots, but equality of opportunity and 
equality before the law for all individuals. The key word 
in this definition of a liberal is the individual. A liberal 
judges issues as they arise primarily on whether their net 
effort will be to expand or contract the sum total of op- 
portunities and freedoms enjoyed, not by any particular 
group in society, but by all of the people as individuals. You 
will never find a liberal according to my definition talking 
about “the masses” or “the common man” or even “the 
average man.” To my kind of liberal every individual is 
very uncommon. He is a human being with a soul, not 
merely a complex assembly of appetites and fears. 





The political opposite of liberalism is not conservatism. 
A political conservative is merely one who says, “Let’s go 
slow about destroying or changing our present institutions.” 
The opposite of a conservative is a radical, who is always 
ready to try almost any experiment. Both conservatives and 
radicals may be liberal in their basic philosophy or they 
may be the opposite of liberal, which is authoritarian. The 
authoritarian in politics is the one who believes that a par- 
ticular group, whether it be in government, in labor, or in 
business, has a special mission to plan the whole pattern of 
society and to require all individuals, whether they like it 
or not, to fit into that pattern. The authoritarians may be 
very well-meaning people who want nothing more than to 
do good for everybody. Or they may be individuals who 
want power simply because they love the exercise of power, 
in which case they are tyrants. You will notice that under 
my definition of liberalism and its political opposite—au- 
thoritarianism—both Fascists and Communists fall into the 
latter category. They are as like as Tweedledee and Twee- 
dledum in their determination to force all individuals in 
society to fit into their particular theory of what is a perfect 
society, and they are as one in their opposition to freedom 
and dignity for the individual. 

One more thing: Liberals must be constantly on guard 
against tyranny and authoritarianism wherever and when- 
ever they show their heads. Liberals have learned that there 
can be no compromise in the centuries-old struggle between 
tyranny and human freedom, and consequently they are 
vigilant against any abuse of justice or the principle of 
equality before the law wherever it occurs, whether it is 
the denial of civil rights or economic opportunity to Negroes 
in America, the appeasement of a dictator at Munich, or 
the appeasement of a slightly different kind of tyranny in 
Iran. 

Today the major objective of United States foreign policy 
is to support and strengthen the United Nations. How do 
our principles of liberalism square with that primary ob- 
jective of our foreign policy? Immediately I think, we find 
several difficulties in squaring the United Nations Charter 
and procedures with our liberal principles. In the first place, 
it is an organization of separate, sovereign nations and not 
of individual people. It draws what authority and power 
it has, not from the people but from the governments in 
the various nations. Some of those governments in turn 
do draw their power and authority from the people, but 
many of them do not. Second, the Charter, with its veto 
power for each of the five permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council, violates the principle of equality of nations 
under international law, which principle any liberal who 
believes in equality of individuals before the law must sup- 
port in the international field. With each of five great 
powers having a veto on any action to enforce international 
law on itself or any of its particular friends among the 
nations, equality of nations before the law as proclaimed 
in the Charter is only theoretical. It cannot actually be 
enforced if anyone of the great powers decides against en- 
forcement. 

The third major difficulty which liberals encounter in 
the United Nations and in all international relations is the 
great conflict of political ideologies in the world today. The 
fact appears to be that only the United States, the nations 
of the British Commonwealth, and a handful of other 
democratic states really are devoted to the fundamentals 
of democratic political procedure and to the freedom and 
dignity of the individual. Among the great powers, France, 
Britain, and the United States do have this concept of free- 
dom, democracy, and liberalism; and China, although she 
still has a long road to travel, seems to be moving in that 
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direction. However, one of the five great powers, namely 
Russia, is devoted to the opposite political philosophy from 
liberalism, namely authoritarianism. The individual’s free- 
dom, dignity, and rights count for little or nothing in 
Russia, and the principles, policies, and programs decided 
upon by a small ruling group count for everything. I believe 
myself that this ideological gulf in political thinking be- 
tween the democracies and Russia is the greatest and most 
dificult obstacle in the path of maintenance of world peace 
and justice. It is a conflict in political philosophy not con- 
fined to the international field because we have very sub- 
stantial groups in this country who are advocating for us, 
either directly or indirectly, very much the same sort of 
authoritarian system which prevails in Russia. One of these 
groups, the Communist Party, advocates such a change 
openly, and works toward it under cover in many organi- 
zations not directly affiliated with the party. International 
cooperation between nations with such completely opposite 
political philosophies obviously presents grave problems. 

In spite of these difficulties which liberals find in the 
United Nations, that organization offers the only hope of 
finally establishing international law and justice on a firm 
foundation of government, and for that reason we should 
support it with all the influence at our command. It is only 
as the peoples and nations of the world can organize in 
such institutions as the United Nations Assembly and Se- 
curity Council, agree on a common interpretation of inter- 
national law, and establish the means to enforce that law 
equally on all nations that we can hope eventually to see 
the principles of liberalism prevail in the world. 

While we support the United Nations as it exists, it is 
also our obligation to press at every opportunity for the 
changes needed to transform it into an instrument capable 
of preserving the liberties and equalizing the opportunities 
of individual people on the world level. Our concept of 
liberty is freedom under law which applies equally to all, 
and it is only through the eventual extension of that concept 
to the world that we can hope for any permanent peace 
with justice. We need not be precipitate about seeking these 
changes, but the opportunities to propose them clearly will 
develop—some of them very soon. For instance, if this con- 
cept of equality of nations under enforceable international 
law is to be achieved, one of the first steps will have to be 
elimination or drastic modification of the veto power of 
the great nations. We have established a United Nations 
Commission to study the possibilities for international con- 
trol of atomic weapons. I think all scientists and politicans 
who have studied the question are agreed that one essential 
for effective international control of atomic weapons is com- 
plete freedom of inspection for the international agencies 
charged with control. Obviously, there cannot be such com- 
plete freedom as long as any nation is free to exercise a 
veto power. Likewise, the freedom of inspection would mean 
little if, when the inspectors found a great power violating 
the rules, it was still possible for that nation to veto any 
action by the Security Council to stop the violation. So, 
again, the veto must go if we are to control effectively the 
threat of a third world war fought with atomic weapons. 
When the veto goes, of course, some system of propor- 
tionate representation of nations must be devised. 

Secretary Byrnes is absolutely right, by liberal principles, 
in resisting the Russian demand that the veto power be 
extended to preclude even open discussion of issues by the 
Security Council if one of the great powers opposes it. By 
insisting that Iran be given a hearing before the Security 
Counci', despite Russia’s objection, the United States was 
following the course of true liberalism. Perhaps we should 
have carried it even further, as Australia’s delegate desired, 


and insisted on a real review of the facts before pigeonholing 
the whole question until May 6. 


The United States, along with other liberal nations and 
leaders, should seek to implement completely those expres- 
sions of concern for individual rights and freedoms now 
in the United Nations Charter, and should press at every 
opportunity for a real international bill of rights for in- 
dividuals which is capable of enforcement. 


In our insistence, so far, at least, on retaining national 
sovereignty over island bases scattered across the Pacific, 
I believe we have departed from the principles of liberalism. 
We are arrogating to ourselves as a great power special 
privileges which we would not concede to any other nation, 
large or small. It seems to me the only course a true liberal 
could advocate in this particular field is internationalization, 
under the United Nations, of these key strategic bases, not 
only in the Pacific but throughout the world. Even though 
we may be sure in our own minds that we never contem- 
plate any aggression, when we demand national sovereignty 
over these Pacific bases 6,000 miles from our shores on the 
basis of national security, we weaken the grounds of prin- 
ciple on which we oppose Russian attempts to gain control 
of strategic bases on the Dardanelles and in the Middle 
East which she considers vital to her national security. 


In the economic field the liberal approach is to seek the 
elimination of high tariffs, exchange controls, and other 
barriers to free multilateral trade among the individuals 
of the various nations. If we do not move in that direction, 
quite clearly we will have more and more bilateral trade 
deals between governments. Governments will tend to dom- 
inate, control, and eventually run international trade and 
commerce, with little or no freedom or opportunity for 
individuals. That would mean authoritarianism, and not 
liberalism, in the international economic field. 


Basically, that is why liberals supported the Bretton 
Woods agreements establishing an International Bank and 
Monetary Fund for the purpose of gradually eliminating 
these barriers and facilitating free multilateral trade among 
individuals again of various nations. I believe liberals should 
support the British loan agreement. It is clear to anyone 
who has studied Britain’s very difficult balance of interna- 
tional payments problem that it is only if the United States 
and the dominions extend these credits that Britain can 
hope in the next 5 years to balance her international pay- 
ments without resorting to very drastic controls, barter 
deals, and other devices which would further restrict the 
freedom of international trade and commerce. The agree- 
ment by England to eliminate present exchange controls 
and to go along on a program of free multilateral trade, 
even though it means a 5-year “austerity” program for the 
British people, appears to me a very substantial quid pro 
quo for the loan. The loan is essentially a device to share 
with our ally, on a credit, and not a gift, basis, the raw 
material and other resources needed for England’s recon- 
struction and also needed for our reconversion. I believe 
such a sharing of material resources for reconstruction in 
the next few years is as essential to future world stability 
as is the immediate sharing of world food resources to 
prevent famine. 


Above and beyond this appeal of logic for the loan, ex- 
tending a helping hand to England now is small repayment 
for the debt which we and all free peoples owe to the 
English people for their gallant stand alone against the 
forces of tyranny in those dark months from June of 1940 
until June of 1941. While our future armies still trained 
with broomsticks and our factories were still tooling up for 
war production, Britain held the line against odds that 
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appeared overwhelming. Dollars alone cannot measure the 
debt which freedom owes to her. 

But the real $64 foreign-policy question for American 
liberals is: What should the United States do to remain 
strong enough to fulfill our world responsibilities? 

I think most Americans are agreed that the United 
States should stand firmly for liberal principles of equality 
of nations before the law and justice for all peoples in 
international affairs. However, when it comes to making 
sure that we are prepared to support that position in the 
only way that a great many nations can understand our 
support, many of us, including some leaders in my own 
Republican Party, fall into an old fallacy. We want to 
have our cake and eat it, too. We want the United States 
to talk tough, but we balk at the measures needed if our 
Government is to be ready to act if action becomes neces- 
sary. The only possibility of avoiding the necessity of mili- 
tary action—fighting—is for the United States to be strong 
enough so that we can act, if necessary, and make sure that 
the whole world knows we are prepared. 

As soon as possible, we should remedy the mistake we 
made by a too rapid demobilization of our armed forces, 
and once again have the United States strong enough to 
really support these liberal principles for which we stand. 
Despite the public-opinion polls, there is tremendous oppo- 
sition, not only to extension of the Selective Service Act, 
but also to universal military training, as measures to keep 
the United States strong enough to fulfill our world re- 
sponsibilities. Americans do not like the idea of 1 year of 
compulsory military training for all young men, I don’t 
like it myself. But I think the main argument against it— 
that it is a form of conscription which leads to militarism 
whereas depending upon a volunteer army is more demo- 
cratic—is completely illogical. A conscript army is a citizen 
army and is far. less likely to be militaristic than is a so- 
called volunteer army which is in reality a professional 
army. 

General Eisenhower, General Marshall, and Admiral 
Nimitz did a magnificent over-all job of organizing, equip- 
ping, and leading the armies, navies, and air forces which 
won the war. Their devotion to human freedom and de- 
mocracy is just as great as is that of civilian leaders who 
are too ready to cry “militarism” and take the easy path. 
As a liberal, I believe it is essential to the cause of freedom 
that the United States remain strong. I support the basic 
recommendations of our military leaders and the President 
for extension of selective service, for universal military 
training and for merging many of the functions of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. If we really want America 
to exert world leadership in furtherance of liberal demo- 
cratic principles then we must see to it that America re- 
mains strong enough so that her voice in international affairs 
will be respected. Otherwise we are inviting another period 
of disgraceful appeasement of aggressors such as marked 
the 1930’s. That is not the easy, pleasant course, but who 
claimed liberalism was easy? 

Liberals are devoted to peace and justice. But liberals 
also are prepared to fight if necessary for freedom and 
justice. 

Finally, I think that throughout the world we have a 
responsibility as liberals to be active missionaries for the 
principles of liberalism and democracy. I would like to see 
our State Department and our political leaders less bashful 
about proclaiming the meaning and values of democracy 
and freedom throughout the world. I intend to support 
appropriations for the State Department to continue in 
peacetime such activities of the Office of War Informatidn 
as will further that objective. It is quite true that we have 


no right to intervene unilaterally in the internal affairs or 
choice of government of any nation. I think we made a 
mistake in attempting that kind of intervention in Spain 
and Argentina, even though I also dislike the types of gov- 
ernment established in those two countries. But refraining 
from direct intervention in any nation does not mean that 
we cannot advocate the principles of individual human 
freedom and dignity. We can and should seize every op- 
portunity to tell people what democracy means to indi- 
viduals. Our policy never should support or lend economic 
or political assistance to regimes in any country which 
trample roughshod over individual rights and freedoms. 

After all, this conflict between tyranny and freedom is 
not a new one. It has been going on for centuries, and free- 
dom has been gaining ground all the time. In spite of the 
dynamic appearance which both the Fascist and Communist 
dictatorships have given in recent years, the fact is they 
are the same old brand of tyranny operating under dif- 
ferent labels. Human freedom and individual rights and 
dignity still have a vitality and an appeal to people through- 
out the world which tyranny never can have. 

Our chance of expanding the freedoms and opportunities 
of individuals here at home will be much easier if we can 
achieve stability, justice, and a reasonable assurance of peace 
in the world. The continual threat of war, like war itself, 
tends to push peoples and nations into authoritarian forms 
and controls. Here in the United States we moved a long 
way in that direction during the recent war. 

That is why liberals today are primarily concerned about 
foreign policy issues. They realize that unless we and our 
allies can so organize the world that the threat of a third 
world war is eliminated, or at least minimized, democracy 
and liberty will be the first casualties in such a war. But 
in our concern with the international scene, we dare not 
overlook the authoritarian challenge to liberalism which we 
face here at home. If liberalism does not prevail in the 
United States, it will stand little chance in the world. So 
let’s turn now to a discussion of how these principles of 
liberalism apply to some of our major domestic problems. 

If I may be permitted a political statement, a very mild 
one, I would like to draw what I consider to be the real 
distinction between liberals and the present and preceding 
national administrations in this field. I believe the present 
administration has adopted as its primary goal the achieve- 
ment of a more abundant life and as nearly complete eco- 
nomic security for all citizens as is possible, to the exclusion 
of a proper consideration of individual freedom. The ad- 
ministration’s approach is authoritarian rather than liberal. 
Its proposals on any issue always are that the Government 
take over the whole job, leaving very little to individual 
initiative, and sharply curtailing individual freedom. 

The primary goal of liberals, on the other hand, is not 
complete economic security for all, but the greatest possible 
degree of equality of opportunity for all in the economic 
field, with an insistence that measures to achieve this goal 
must expand rather than curtail individual freedoms. The 
administration’s approach basically is that Government 
should guarantee everyone a high standard of living re- 
gardless of what the individual himself does. 

The liberal approach is that Government’s obligation is 
to make sure that every individual has a fair and equal 
opportunity to achieve his own economic destiny, and then 
leave it up to the individual. 

There is a real danger today that in our discussion of 
political issues we will place so much emphasis on achieve- 
ing economic security for everyone, that we may achieve 
it at the expense of freedom, both political and economic, 
for the individual. We have a tendency to confuse economic 
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security with freedom. Actually the most secure individual 
in our society is a prisoner serving a life sentence, but he is 
hardly free. The people of Germany in the early 1930's 
were so intent on achieving economic security that they per- 
mitted their liberties to be liquidated without even a fight. 

Minor children do not have the freedom of adults. Thes 
have all the economic and social security their families can 
give to them, but they are not equipped to assume the re- 
sponsibilities and risks that go with freedom, and conse- 
quently we recognize the necessity of parental authority. 
Every time in history when men and women have turned 
over to an outside agency all their individual responsibilities 
and risks, whether they turned them over to a Julius Caesar, 
a feudal baron, an Adolf Hitler, or an omnipotent state, 
they have also in the end relinquished their individual free- 
doms. 

My whole concept of freedom—and I think it is basically 
the American concept—includes the willingness to assume 
the obligations and risks inherent in being free. It was men 
and women imbued with this concept of freedom, accepting 
its risks and obligations along with its rights, who left the 
safe and civilized East to push west across the wild moun- 
tains and untamed prairies of this great country, who built 
our railroads, our mines, and our great factories, and who, 
during the past 5 years, invented, produced, and used the 
weapons that won us victory in war. 

It is apparent that tremendous disparities in living stand- 
ards among families mean inequalities in opportunities for 
children coming out of such homes. Where all members of 
a family must struggle constantly to achieve the bare neces- 
sities of life, the children do not get a fair break on edu- 
cational, economic, or social opportunities. The demagog’s 
stock answer to this problem—‘Let’s soak the rich”—is 
rejected by the liberal. He knows that in the final analysis, 
by destroying incentive to individual initiative and enter- 
prise, such a solution will tend to pull down the living 
standards of everyone. It might equalize opportunities but 
it would do it by curtailing opportunities for everyone, in- 
stead of expanding them for all individuals. In the end, 
it would be destructive of freedom. The liberal solution is 
not to pull down the more fortunate, but to raise the less 
fortunate to a minimum standard, leaving it to the indi- 
vidual’s own enterprise to rise above the minimum. 

Fortunately, America is productive enough so that we 
can afford a relatively high minimum standard for all with- 
out destroying individual initiative and freedom. The proper 
and liberal function of our social-security system and min- 
imum-wage law is to place a floor beneath the living stand- 
ards of all the people and to take care of the inevitable 
casualties in a free economic system. The standards of such 
a social-security system should not be so high that they 
will discourage any large proportion of individuals from 
exerting themselves to achieve higher standards. If they do 
that then the United States will soon become weak eco- 
nomically and the living standards of everyone inevitably 
will fall. At the present time our social-security system, 
with its old-age retirement annuities, pensions for widows, 
and provision for dependent children and handicapped per- 
sons, covers only those individuals who are employed. Those 
who are self-employed, professional people and farmers as 
well as many other groups, are not covered by the system. 
There are great administrative difficulties in working out 
the coverage of such groups but that should be the next 
and imperative step in expanding this system. Similarly, 
instead of proposing immediately to nearly double the pres- 
ent statutory minimum wage, our effort should be directed 
toward applying it to all employment by extending the 
coverage. It might be necessary to keep the minimum wage 









at only 40 or 50 cents an hour in order to do that, partic- 
ularly to cover farm labor. But it seems to me that is a 
far more liberal approach than to try to raise the minimum 
wage so high that in order to avoid severe economic con- 
sequences we are forced, instead of broadening the cover- 
age, actually to restrict it, thereby promoting inequality in- 
stead of equality. 

There is pending now in the Senate a revised version of 
the Labor Disputes bill, known as the Case bill, which 
passed the House some months ago. I am a member of 
the minority which has proposed six specific amendments 
to that bill. The amendments are designed to strengthen 
Federal mediation machinery for peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes between management and labor, to require both parties 
to give that machinery a reasonable opportunity to func- 
tion before they resort to strike or lockout, and to equalize 
the legal responsibilities of labor and management in this 
field. They would do the latter by making unions legally 
responsible for violation of their contracts, and by outlaw- 
ing secondary boycotts which are in restraint of trade in 
exactly the same way such monopoly practices by employers 
are outlawed under the antitrust laws. 

I submit that these proposals, seeking to make great, 
powerful labor unions and their leaders responsible in some 
small measure to the public interest, are in fact liberal pro- 
posals. Liberals have always opposed the exercise of vast 
concentrations of either political or economic power without 
some regulation, control and responsibility. That is why 
40 and 50 years ago liberals were in the forefront of the 
fight for the antitrust laws, for Government supervision of 
securities exchanges and for regulation of public utility 
rates. It was because concentrations of capital then exer- 
cised such vast and uncontrolled economic power that the 
public interest had become vitally affected and individual 
rights, opportunities and freedoms were being curtailed. 
Today labor unions and their leaders exercise economic 
powers which are far greater than those of the so-called 
captains of industry, both in their impact on the public 
welfare, and in their impact on the individual freedoms 
and opportunities not only of union members but of un- 
organized workers. Yet under Supreme Court interpreta- 
tions of the Clayton Act and the Norris-LaGuardia Act, 
unions today are above and beyond the law. The Supreme 
Court has held specifically that when a union is involved 
in a labor dispute, whether its objective is licit or illicit, 
wrong, and harmful to society or not, the Federal courts 
have absolutely no power to impose any responsibility. 
Unions today are by court decree completely free to impose 
on communities or other geographical areas absolute mo- 
nopolies on the types and kinds of materials which the 
consuming public can buy and use. I submit that such a 
condition is intolerable to any liberal. Liberals today should 
be in the forefront of the fight demanding a reasonable 
regulation of this vast economic power in the interest of 
individual freedom and opportunity and the general public 
welfare. 

It is my own conviction that only individuals who are 
strong, with trained minds and healthy bodies, can be truly 
free. They are fully capable of assuming the risks and re- 
sponsibilities that go with freedom. Likewise, they have 
the best security of all: that which comes from inner con- 
fidence in their own ability to meet whatever issues may 
come. That kind of security doesn’t have to be conferred 
or guaranteed by any outside agency. 

Our emphasis as liberals, therefore, in seeking greater 
opportunities and freedoms for individuals, should be on 
measures and policies which will strengthen the individual 
and free his mind from fear by giving him knowledge, 
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training, and health. Only thus can individuals win the 
most precious freedom of all, freedom from fear—the con- 
fidence that he can and will measure up to any test that 
may come and remain true to his own inner creed. Under 
that policy, the Government has an obligation to see to it 
that in health and training, all individuals start as nearly 
equal as possible in our society. That in turn means that 
whatever excess Federal funds are available when we finally 
achieve a balanced budget should be earmarked first for 
programs and projects which will in the long run raise 
the health and educational standards of the Nation and 
which particularly will give those who are less fortunate 
economically a better chance at healthy bodies and trained 
minds. 

Top priorities in any liberal program to equalize and 
expand individual opportunities should go to scientific re- 
search and housing. Scientific research, both fundamental 
and applied but chiefly the former, is essential to keer our 
economic system dynamic and to solve the inevitable prob- 
lems which progress brings with it. We accumulated a 
very large deficit, both in research and in trained scientists, 
during the war. Private bequests for scientific research are 
diminishing to the vanishing point as a result of high in- 
dividual income and inheritance taxes, and it is imperative 
that Government step into the breach, not only with grants 
for research but also with scholarships and fellowships for 
outstanding students, if we are to avert eventual stagna- 
tion. I believe myself that it is just as imperative that 
Government support research in the social sciences. The 
Federal Government spent over $2,000,000,000 to develop 
atomic bombs, and it seems to me simple common sense 
that we spend a small fraction of that sum to help develop 
social and political institutions that may keep the atomic 
bomb from destroying our civilization. 

The real problem in housing is not the current deficit, 
which American industry will make up fairly soon when 
it gets rolling, but the 6,000,000 substandard homes occu- 
pied by families which cannot afford at present to pay an 
economic rent for decent housing. The so-called Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft bill which the Senate has just passed pro- 
vides a sound, liberal solution to that problem. That bill 
liberalizes credit for housing for lower income families, 
both for those who buy homes and for those who rent them. 
In addition, it grants a direct Government subsidy to pro- 
vide decent housing for families whose incomes are so low 
they cannot afford to pay an economic rent for decent homes 
and consequently are forced now to live in slums. 

I am opposed to Government subsidies which are broad- 
cast over the whole economy, benefitting the wealthy and 
the needy alike. They are inflationary and they corrupt a 
free economy. But a Federal subsidy which goes directly 
to the family which needs it to give children a halfway 
decent home environment is a different thing entirely. It 
fits perfectly into our liberal goal of expanding and equaliz- 
ing opportunities of individuals. 

In our efforts to raise health and educational standards 
there are two possible approaches. The administration pro- 
poses that the Federal Government step in with an elaborate 
compulsory health insurance program covering everyone re- 
gardless of need or desire and virtually forcing all physi- 
cians and dentists to join in the program in order to live. 
That is the purpose of the administration bill introduced by 
Senators Wagner, of New York, and Murray, of Mon- 
tana. A different approach is proposed under a Republican 
bill drafted largely by Senator Taft, of Ohio. It would 
expand and give Federal support and impetus to the or- 
ganization in every State of general health programs mod- 
elled largely on the Blue Cross hospital service plan which 
now is in effect in most States in the Union. That is a 


voluntary plan under which individuals, by paying a nom- 
inal sum each month, can repay the major portion of any 
hospital expenses incurred by themselves or their families. 
I believe that kind of a program accords much more with 
liberal principles than a compulsory, Nation-wide program 
which inevitably, however much its sponsors may desire 
otherwise, will tend to build up a tremendous Federal 
bureaucracy and regiment the medical profession into it. A 
basic proposal in the Republican bill is that the Federal and 
State Governments contribute funds to pay subscriptions to 
these voluntary health service plans for needy persons in 
the various communities. 

The same principles apply to equalization of education 
opportunities. The bill which was defeated twice in past 
years in the Senate simply proposed a flat grant based on 
school population to each State, to be used primarily for 
teachers’ salaries. Now a bill has been worked out whereby 
about two-thirds of the Federal funds originally proposed 
would be used to equalize educational opportunities in the 
various States, with a strict requirement that it be used for 
that purpose. This again is a sound liberal rather than 
authoritarian approach. 

Although we have won the war against Nazi tyranny 
and authoritarianism, we have by no means won the ideo- 
logical fight for liberalism as I define it, either here in the 
United States or in the world. That will be no easy fight. 
I know men who have devoted their lives to public service 
who today are discouraged, and fearful that democracy 
cannot long survive the tremendous political pressure and 
clamor of this group and that group, demanding that Gov- 
ernment do this and that and the other thing for them, but 
rejecting every effort of Government to impose on them 
some minimum obligation of citizenship. The cry in political 
circles today seems to be special privileges and benefits for 
all and responsibility for none. I do not believe that is an 
accurate reflection of the true sentiment of the American 
people. I cannot believe it, because if it is, then the cause 
of liberalism is indeed a hopeless cause. 

During Senate debate on the full employment bill, several 
Senators asked on the floor in effect, “What does liberty 
mean to a man whose wife and children are hungry?” Pat- 
rick Henry must have turned over in his grave. That a 
Senator of the United States can ask seriously such a ques- 
tion is a clarion call to action for all liberals. 

It is time for the liberals of America, those who believe 
in individual human freedom and dignity, to forget the 
little unimportant differences which have so often divided 
them in the past politically, and to close ranks and fight 
for their basic principles. Liberals cannot overlook the dan- 
gers which still exist on the extreme political right, the 
chief of which is economic monopoly. But let’s also face 
the clear fact that the great threat to freedom today is not 
from the political right but from the extreme political left. 

A significant fact, which many of us forgot during our 
wartime cooperation with Communist Russia, is that both 
the Fascist and Nazi dictatorships grew out of the political 
left. Mussolini was a Socialist. In Germany, Hitler led the 
National Socialist Party. Their appeal was primarily to 
those people suffering economic privations. They won sup- 
port by extravagant promises of economic rewards, if only 
all power were turned over to them. 

Communists and Fascists are alike in their devotion to 
the proposition that the end justifies the means. On that 
basis, they justify lies, cheating, murder, concentration 
camps, and secret police as necessary steps on the road to a 
rosy Utopia which always seems to be in the distant future. 
To a liberal, on the other hand, the means are as important 
- the end. Neither can be destructive of individual free- 
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That is why liberals must fight communism as bitterly 
as they fight fascism, even though it means being called red 
baiters. That fight is more difficult because liberals must 
always defend the very freedoms which Communists abuse 
to achieve their end, which is the destruction of freedom. 
It is more difficult because conservatives in the past have 
too frequently cried “Communist” simply to defeat liberal 
and not authoritarian proposals, and consequently many 
people refuse to believe there is really a wolf there this 
time. 

Let’s not permit our understandable desire for economic 
security to blind us to other values even more vital. We 
are seeking here in America not just jobs, any kind of jobs, 
for 60,000,000 Americans, but 60,000,000 opportunities for 
free Americans to work and produce. We seek here at 
home and in the world a system under which every indi- 
vidual has an opportunity to develop his own individual 
capacities to the limit compatible with the same freedom 
for all other individuals. 


There is no easy path to that goal. The easy path is that 
which the people of Germany, of Italy, of Russia took 
when they closed their minds and surrendered to the siren 
call of the dictators: “Give us the power, and you'll have 
bread and jobs and security. What do freedom and de- 
mocracy mean if you and your children are hungry?” Not 
only did these deluded people who took the easy path give 
up their freedom, but today, despite all the efforts of the 
free world, they are starving. 

No; being a political liberal is not easy. It is just as 
risky and dangerous as being a free man. The liberal can 
expect to be called a Communist by the extreme political 
right. He is sure to be smeared as a Fascist by the extreme 
political left. He must fight authoritarian proposals that 
have wide popular appeal. He will incur the enmity of 
powerful vested interests. He can hope for no reward ex- 
cept that he has fought the good fight for freedom. 

If that great cry “Give me liberty or give me death!” 
still lives in your heart and mind, then you can be a liberal. 


Profit Enhancement Through Compensation 
Incentives 


THE HULL-DOBBS PLAN 


By HORACE H. HULL, President, Hull-Dobbs Company, Memphis, Tenn. 
Delivered before The National Federation of Sales Executives, Chicago, Ill., May 22, 1946 


CAN assure you that I make no pretenses as a platform 
speaker or as an orator, but I think that even though 
oratory is something greatly to be coveted, there are 


| 


occasions and discussions, which are better served by plain, 


simple everyday language. In such manner will I talk to 
you this afternoon about the subject in which we are all 
interested ; namely, “Profit Enhancement through Compensa- 
tion Incentives.” 

I do not think I am overshooting the mark when I make 
this flat statement: Soon, very soon, in fact possibly too soon 
for a procrastinating generation, we must definitely, reso- 
lutely and calmly decide whether America is to continue to 
enjoy the system of free enterprise and individual initiative 
that has made her the powerful nation that she has grown 
to be, or turn our backs upon this system to adopt one of 
submission to regimentation and dictatorship by those who 
will become our masters and who will dictate the road we 
shall take and the gait at which we shall travel. You can 
be sure that it will be a hard and painful journey along that 
road, no matter how beautiful the approach be camouflaged 
to make it inviting by those who would entice us there. 
Once we enter, we will have chains tied around our ankles 
and loads placed upon our backs. Any sane, thoughtful man 
need be no prophet to visualize the misery into which this 
road will lead. 

Should we be stupid enough to enter, after being warned, 
we will deserve the contempt of our forefathers and the 
condemnation of our progeny. On the other hand, if we 
decide to cling to this fine system to which we have been 
accustomed, then, I say, we must do more than merely make 
a pronouncement; we will have to work and work fast to 
restore the damage which has been already done, and to build 
additional and stronger safeguards for the future. We must 
work, each and all, individually and independently, as well 
as al! together. 


Today, we can see on all sides, sinister forces working with 
might and main to lead us from a safe, sane and sensible 
existence, a happy and prosperous order, into chaos, despair 
and servitude. What do you want to do about it? What 
will be your answer? Naturally, your first question will be, 
“What can we do?” 

In my humble opinion, you are one class of people who 
can do a great deal about it, and when I refer to “you”, I 
am referring to salesmen—salesmen of every class—salesmen 
of products, salesmen of opinions, salesmen of sound ideas 
and ideals. 

What can we do? I can not tell you everything that we 
can or can not do. If I could do that, I would be omniscient. 
I am not smart, but I do not have to be smart to tell you 
some things we can do. We can be honest. We can be fair. 
We can be unselfish. We can lose ourselves in a great cause 
and, in the losing, we can save ourselves and the cause too. 
I shall come back to this in a moment. 

For about fifteen years, we have heard and read much 
from the mouths and pens of “so-called” economists, who 
have never been in business, and who have never done any- 
thing but read and write books about how to run a business; 
how to run the economy of the country, and the theories 
of how to have more by having less. 

We have been listening to and following the experts who 
hold that waste makes for abundance; that pigs slaughtered 
and made into soap put more pork chops into hungry 
stomachs; that one bale of cotton will clothe more people 
than two bales will, while a large percentage of the world’s 
population has been, and still is, hungry and naked; that 
wheat dumped into the ocean makes starving nations revere 
and respect us. 

We have listened to the demagogic preachments of “prices 
for plenty.” No sensible man can believe that destruction 
of commodities to establish prices is the route to satisfying 
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the needs of a hungry and destitute world. One year we 
burn corn to establish high prices. The next year, the price 
of corn is too high to feed to hogs because the established 
price of hogs is too low to allow the hog raiser to buy corn 
from the corn raiser. 

We have lost our vision and perception looking to the near 
and to the easy. We have been seeking a paternalistic and 
benevolent government to solve our problems. Shortsight- 
edly and phlegmatically, we have permitted our businesses 
to pass into the control of a lot of swivel-chair bureaucrats 
who would not know a business if they met it face to face 
in the road. I heard of one of them who knew so little about 
the steel business that when advised that a concern had the 
bolts, but the threads were not on them, wired back, “Ship 
the bolts and let the threads follow.” 

But these are not the theories of the economist whose 
philosophy I adhere to. 

What I shall say to you today is based upon a faith in 
that philosopher who expounded the greatest, yet simplest 
economic theories that I have ever been privileged to examine 
and test by practical application. 

This Economist “Never wrote a book, he never held an 
office, he never owned a home, he never went to college. He 
was never in a large city. He never travelled 200 miles from 
the place where he was born. But the system of ethics and 
economics taught by him was true two thousand years ago; 
is true today, and will be true forever. No man today, no 
matter whether he follows the doctrine of Mills, Marks or 
George as to property, can find a false principle in this 
economist’s theory of property.” 

I am sure that I am not exaggerating when I say that 
mankind has never been able, nor ever will be able to as- 
semble armies, navies nor might of any description that will 
guarantee to man the abundance, the happiness, the satisfac- 
tion, and the hope that the application of his economic pro- 
nouncements will be able to do. The United Nations Or- 
ganization, without the guidance of the principles laid down 
by him, is as surely doomed to failure as was Woodrow 
Wilson’s League of Nations. I am as sure as I stand on 
this platform, that if we, as a nation, reject the philosophy 
and theory of economics to which I now refer, our sons and 
grandsons will pay for our mistake with their blood and 
lives upon future battlefields and their distraught and help- 
less mothers, wives and daughters will look up from the re- 
motest recesses of the earth to see hell rained down upon 
them in the form of atomic bombs and poison gases. 

Who is this economist? I am sure that you have already 
guessed. He is none other than Jesus of Nazareth. 

He taught that abundance comes through free enterprise 
and individual initiative. He taught that brains and thrift 
and courage are entitled to their rewards. He taught that 
he who could but would not work should not eat. He 
taught that wealth comes from saving, not from wasting. He 
taught that a well ordered system of industry was dependent 
upon brains, capital and perspiration. He taught that no 
work is worth the doing that does not include the heart as 
a vital component of the effort. Adherence to the ideas and 
ideals enunciated by him in the Sermon on the Mount 
would guarantee to the people of this earth peace, happiness 
and abundance for all. He taught how we might have 
the proper distribution that would guarantee these things. 
What was it he said? “Whosoever will save his life shall 
lose it,” and “Therefore, whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them, for this is the Law 
and the Prophets.” 

Man and nations have been breaking themselves on these 
laws, but they have not broken the laws. They stand today 
as immutable as when proclaimed. There has been no shadow 
of turning in them. 





I know what is in your mind. You are immediately be- 
ginning to say, “We have a preacher with us.” 

No, I am no preacher. I claim to be only the modest 
peddler of Ford automobiles who is trying to find in his 
business the answers to some of the problems that now 
baffle us. While I lack a lot of having found all, I have at 
least found some that are sound, practical and profitable. 
If we are to save our system of free enterprise and individual 
initiative and its accompanying rewards and benefits, includ- 
ing personal liberty and the right under heaven to order 
our own lives, then, now is the time for action, and my 
friends, I mean NOW. 

We must be men before we become businessmen, then 
we will conduct our businesses as human ventures. We will 
then be fair, honest, clean, above-board and unselfish. We 
are going to have to put an unbiased appraisal on the con- 
tributions that others make to the success of our businesses, 
as well as those that we make, in all of its phases, and, hav- 
ing done this, to allot the rewards accordingly. We are 
going to have to quit being hogs, and abandon the slogan 
which has long been uppermost in most people’s minds that 
“What is mine is mine, and what is yours is mine, too, if I 
can get it.” It may seemingly have worked to a degree up 
to a few decades ago, but it is not working now, and it is 
not going to work any more. W’e should have sense enough 
to realize this. 


Man's greatest fear is want; his greatest ambition, security. 
Fear and ambition have goaded people since Adam to more 
desperate deeds and acts than all other emotions. Through 
Fear and Ambition, men have broken every law of God 
and man, and they will continue to do so as long as they 
are motivated by these two emotions. What we must do is 
to so revamp our system that the masses of people will no 
longer live in the fear of want or be apprehensive as to 
their security. For security, men will barter their freedom 
and resign themselves to servitude and regimentation and 
there are those abroad who would readily buy with counter- 
feit promises the power to dominate and dictate our every 
thought, word and act. They prey on the weaknesses of 
those who yearn for security and would attain it by any 
method or at any price. “There are still many ‘Esaus’ who, 
ignorantly, will sell their birthrights for messes of pottage.” 

It is, then, up to us to evolve plans that will guarantee 
to the worthy (and most are worthy), this security they so 
eagerly desire without having to surrender their liberties and 
our Democracy in so doing. Against fear and want, men 
have also the correcting instinct of ambition. Ambition is 
the antidote. Because of ambition, man will forget fear. 
We must first of all encourage ambition, but there is right- 
eous ambition and there is the unrighteous or inordinate am- 
bition. We must be able to distinguish between the two if 
we would curb the unworthy and promote the worthy. In 
proper balance of one man’s ambition against another’s, we 
have a contented and peaceful society, but the effort to sat- 
isfy inordinate ambition creates hatreds, struggles, wars; it 
violates the laws of God and man; it establishes the power 
of might over right. 

To find a plan to allay fear and subdue inordinate ambi- 
tion is a goal worthy of our best efforts. God Almighty put 
His people on earth, and He put the fruits of this earth 
here for His people’s enjoyment. We must get on the basis 
where these fruits can be distributed, not destroyed; where 
the production of men can be enjoyed by men in just pro- 
portion to the contribution that each makes to the produc- 
tion. There are many and diverse problems involved, but 
if we are unselfish and fair, we can certainly labor until we 
have found some sort of a satisfactory answer. We shall 
have to start in our own back yards. Some of us must be 
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trail blazers or pioneers; do what is right and set the pace, 
and it will not be long until others will be following. 
It can not be done “en masse”. It can not be done by law. 

It must, at first, be a voluntary step on the part of individuals 
and minorities—but, 

“Minorities, since the world began, 

Have shown the better part of man, 

And oft’, within the course of time, 

One man or one woman hath made a cause sublime. 


This country has gotten far out on the wrong road, 
Gentlemen, and now is the time for us to turn back and 
take the right road, but we are going to have to turn back 
quickly. Might does not make right, but we can reverse it 
and we can be sure that Right does make Might. If we, as 
a nation of people had been inclined to do that thing that 
I first suggested in my opening remarks, of appraising and 
rendering unto each and every one compensation in propor- 
tion to his contribution, I do not believe that this country 
would be laboring under a three hundred billion dollar war 
debt. This last war has cost us the entire worth of our 
ountry. Financially, we are near the brink. How did we 
lose it?) We lost it by endeavoring to save it. How much 
better off we would have been had we seen the light and 
had we heeded the injunction, “Do unto others as ye would 
that they should do to you.” 


What we have today in our country is a dissatisfied, dis- 
contented, antagonistic, jealous, envious nation of people, and 
this is true of the entire world. Race has been arrayed 
against race, creed against creed, the “have nots” against the 
‘haves’, and vice versa—everybody for himself and the devil 
take the hindmost; most people seeking to shun responsibil- 
ty, most wanting the best and most, while giving the least 
ind worst. Most rendering the least possible service for 
the largest reward that can be exacted and extracted. Capital 
seeking a hideout while labor strikes against capital and 
even agaimst its own interests, when all should be striving 
to secure the cooperation of labor and management and 
capital to the end that all may have more of everything that 
their combined efforts can produce. Labor has allowed it- 
elf to become a pawn in the clutches of self-seeking, greedy, 
ivaricious and inordinately ambitious leaders, whose only 
inotive is to gather unto themselves prestige, wealth and 
the power to dominate their uninformed followers who are 
dazed and confused in the search for a solution to their 
problems. There can be no question but that capital, (and 
| do not apologize for the word; it is an honorable desig- 
nation, and I have yet to see one man or one woman who 
loes not desire it), has put too much emphasis on its con- 
tribution to the success of business enterprises, and, in many 
cases, has sought special privilege at the expense of labor. Thus, 
demagogues, racketeers, regimenters, bureaucrats, communists 
and socialists have seized upon the foibles of both capital and 
labor to sow seeds of discord, hate and jealousy, to array 
one against the other to the end that deprivation and want, 
chaos and bloodshed have resulted to plague us all, whereas, 
by each recognizing its own responsibility and by discharg- 
ing it, peace, prosperity and plenty might have been our 
rewards. Nobody is satisfied with what he is getting. No- 
body is satisfied with what the other fellow is doing, and 
it stems back to that greatest of all sins, “Selfishness”. We 
must eliminate the talk of this one or that one being “Master”. 
No word has ever been responsible for so much discord as 
that word “Master”. I hate it. It is an abomination. My 
Economist says that ““Whosoever will be chief among you, 
let him be your servant.” We must not attempt to be each 
other’s masters—we must resolve to be each other’s brothers. 
Nor was our Democratic system of government conceived 


and brought forth to become the master of the people, but 
rather the servant—a government “by the people, of the 
people and for the people.” The creature must not become 
greater than the creator. When the driver of a car loses 
control of it, he is headed for his doom. We need more 
Attitude of the right kind. I have often said that I would 
rather have a man with 90% right attitude and 10% ability 
than the reverse. 

Now, I want to tell you of the glamorous and intriguing 
experiences of Hull-Dobbs Company. I am only one mem- 
ber of this fine organization, so possibly, I may say some- 
thing about the others and not be accused of egotism. 

Back in 1921, Hull-Dobbs Company was organized. My 
partner and I started in business to make a success and we 
did fairly well up to 1938. In 1938, we came to the reali- 
zation that the business was not our business in toto, but 
it was the business of every person that was in the organiza- 
tion. Upon it all of us relied for a livelihood, and for the 
security of the future. We all had a stake in the business. 
It was a business in which every person in the organization 
should and could, under the right circumstances and condi- 
tions, have a pardonable pride and become an enthusiastic 
participant. And so, we decided to put our business on the 
incentive basis, where individual initiative, where brains and 
courage, thrift and industry, not only would result in greater 
profits to us, but likewise to everyone who made his con- 
tribution thereto. 

We started in our stockroom. The Manager of our stock- 
room was making $250.00 per month and his five assistants 
were making an average of $150.00 a month, the going sal- 
aries of the average men performing this work. We were 
doing $18,000 gross parts business per month. After raising 
the Parts Manager’s salary to $350.00 per month, we called 
all the parts men together and made them this proposition. 
We told them that we would pay the Parts Manager, in 
addition to his salary, 144% on gross sales over $18,000 
per month. We told the other men that we would divide 
among them 5% on all sales over $18,000 per month. 

In our Service Department our mechanics were working 
on a weekly wage scale. We put the Service Department 
on an incentive plan like that of the stockroom. 

Up to that time, salesmen had received commissions only 
on cars that they sold. Those that were sold by the man- 
agement or the house were house sales, and no commission 
was paid. We changed that. We said that each car carried 
a discount that permitted the payment of a sales commission ; 
that the salesman’s only avenue of compensation was sales 
commissions; that that was their part of the business; that 
they were entitled to it and they should have it, and from 
that day on, salesmen have been paid a commission on every 
car that has been sold. 

Up to that time, it had been our custom to clip salesmen, 
if that be a good word. Not steal from them, no, but when 
they came in with a deal that was not too profitable or not 
as profitable as we thought it should be, we would take the 
deal only on the basis that they got only a part of the sales 
commission. 

Now, let’s see what has happened since, and what is hap- 
pening now. Take the Parts Room. Sales immediately be- 
gan to skyrocket when these men got on the incentive basis. 
They were in business for themselves. Month by month 
and year by year up they went, and today, we are selling 
more than $200,000 of parts each and every month (in the 
Memphis operation alone), or more than eleven times the 
sales in 1938. The Manager, last year, made approximately 
$25,000, (the 1938—$3,000 man), and his assistants all 
made between $5,000 and $15,000 each, and all will make 


more this year. 
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What about the Service Superintendent and his assistant ? 
The Superintendent, last year, made $14,500 and his as- 
sistant $8,400. It will interest you to know that the Super- 
intendent was quite ill during the year. We sent him at our 
expense to Mayo Brothers’, then to the seashore for several 
months to recuperate. His salary went on just the same, but 
through his efforts, interest, loyalty and industry over the 
years, they had increased our service business over three 
times that of 1938. 

What about the mechanics. All working sincerely and 
honestly to do the very best job possible, each one being 
paid for everything that he does. All that is required of 
them is that they do the work right in the interest of the 
house and the customer, and guarantee their work. That 
is their responsibility. 

What about the salesmen. We have salesmen making 
from $5,000 to $15,000 per year. We have many salesmen, 
and there is not a single one of them who has owed us a 
dime in eight years. Prior to 1938, we did not have a 
salesman who did not owe us money and who was not con- 
stantly in debt; who did not have to have advances from 
week to week, and who, when he got too deep in debt, 
moved on to some other place, and we were compelled to 
write off the advances. We were selling, at that time, a 
reasonable average number of cars, but we were not setting 
the world on fire. They are happy—they are working—they 
are enthusiastic. They work for the parts department and 
for the service department, and, in turn, every department 
works for the other departments. 

What about our office. We think we have the finest of- 
fice force in the country. We do not think it—we know it. 
We have tried to see that they were well paid. We have 
employees in our office who are making two or three times 
the amount made by employees in like offices, but they are 
happy and they are ambitious and loyal. When the United 
States entered the war, we did not let out a man or woman, 
nor did we ever take on any war contracts. It looked very 
discouraging for a while, but it looked no more discouraging 
to us in January, 1942, than it did to everyone else in the 
organization. Our first impulse was to start cutting the 
force, but we knew that was unfair, so I decided that I 
would be the first man to be removed from the payroll. We 
all talked it over and all of us decided to go to work, sure 
enough, so I didn’t lose my job and none of them did either. 

But, I hear someone saying, “And those fools are giving 
away everything they make. They are idealists, theorists, 
impractical.” 

No Sir! Not so. We did start out to try to divide what 
we were already making, but, of course, in the hopes of 
increasing the volume, consequently, the profits. What do 
we find? We find today that Hull-Dobbs Company has 
grown to be the largest Ford dealer in the world (I refer 
to the one Company in Memphis) ; that it leads the entire 
world in Ford car sales, parts sales and service work, and, 
to date, our people have not felt that there was any neces- 
sity for a Union to protect their interests. More than that, 
the records of the Ford Motor Company will reveal that, 
even after the rather unusual and, what might appear to be, 
exorbitant amount our employees earn, this Company was 
the first in profits among 10,000 Ford dealers in the United 
States, even after the incentive bonuses. 

Was the itinerant Economist wrong when he said, “He 
that will save his life shall lose it,” or, to paraphrase it, “He 
that will save his business must give it away.” Our experi- 
ence proves that he was right, and that in the losing, as it 
would appear, has been the saving. 

We have another thing in which we take a great deal of 
pride. I do not recall a single instance in our organization 


of a defalcation on the part of any employee in eight years. 
Is that not a most unusual thing? But should there be? 
there is no Necessity. Our people are happy. They are 
contented. They live in good homes, and their families have 
nice clothes, and not only the necessities, but many of the 
luxuries of life. They are able to send their children to 
good schools and colleges and give them the advantages, and 
yet, what have Hull and Dobbs given up? Nothing! In the 
giving, they have made, and made more, and so far as I 
know, we haven't a person who begrudges ws the increase. 
Another intriguing thing in our plan has been that we have 
been able to expand. We now have establishments in Louis- 
ville, Minneapolis, Cleveland, and two in Chicago, and we 
have men, with one exception, managing those places who 
came up in the organization at Memphis. They are running 
those businesses on the incentive plan. They are in business 
for themselves. We invest the capital; they the manage- 
ment, and they are prospering. Mind you, these places range 
in age from three months at Cleveland, Ohio, to six years 
in Chicago. They are young organizations, but every one 
of them is among the first five dealers in their branch terri- 
tory. We opened at Cleveland, Ohio, on March 1, 1946. 
We were second in Cleveland in parts sales the first month. 
Why? Because our organization is on the incentive plan. 
They went in to lead, and I am confident that they will 
always be leaders. 

We never have to discharge anyone. The organization 
will do that. They do not allow drones around. If a man 
is not willing to do his share of the work and shoulder his 
responsibility, they show him the door. We are not bothered 
with that detail, and so, in our trying to do unto others as 
we would that they should do to us, we have found as 
nearly a Utopia in business as we believe can be found on 
this earth. 

There are just a few things that we require: Courtesy, 
Industry, Honesty and Fair Dealing, not only among our- 
selves, but with the public at large. 

And so, I say, Gentlemen, when the business of this coun- 
try shall have come to the realization that free enterprise 
and private initiative will live only through a system similar 
to that that we have inaugurated, then, and then only, will 
we be able to eliminate strikes, class hatred, envy, bad humor 
and distrust. Our pecple are able to buy the things that are 
offered for sale. They are able to buy many products sold 
by men here today that they would not have been able to 
buy, but for the incentive plan. I maintain that this is the 
only way to get distribution, for distribution is dependent 
entirely upon purchasing power, but many of us have been 
too selfish and greedy to evolve and invoke the right meth- 
ods to produce the greatest possible purchasing power. 

If I were motivated by selfish impulses, I would not 
divulge to you, many of whom are my competitors, the 
secret of our delightful experiences—rather, it is my hope 
that all business enterprises will grasp the plan and put it 
into operation. 

I believe that America is potentially the richest nation 
under God’s sun, and could produce and distribute neces- 
sities and luxuries to all. 

I believe that improper distribution of our products is 
the root of all of our trouble. 

I believe that purchasing power is dependent upon a just, 
equitable and fair distribution of the profits resulting from 
our business and industrial ventures. 

I believe that all who will work will be able to secure 
work, once the system of fair compensation is inaugurated 
and resultant distribution made effective. 

I believe that a system of free enterprise and individual 
initiative is a guarantee of our Democracy. 
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I believe in the absence of a plan for incentive and divi- 
sion of profits, we will have a government administered 
economy which will reduce us to servitude, want and an 
intolerable existence, and that this will be followed by a 
dictatorship. 

I believe that, if and when this purchasing power is pro- 
vided, that we shall go on and on to a higher scale of living 
for all, and that we can lead, by example, a confused world 
from chaos, want, despair and distrust into a state of order, 
abundance, happiness, confidence and goodwill. 

But we must lead the way. We have got to get the mo- 
ney into the hands of the people to buy with in order to keep 
our wheels turning. Mr. Henry Ford, that pioneer and 
yenius of mass production, in 1914, instituted the minimum 
$5.00 a day wage. It is reported that what inspired him to 
do so was the realization that he could produce more cars 
than the public was able to absorb on the then existing wage 
scale, but by raising the scale, more purchasers would be 
brought into the market, thus allowing him to produce more 
cars, and when he was able to produce more cars, he would 
be able to produce them for less. I believe that the same 
theory will work in any business. We hear the “Booger 


boo” very often of reaching the point of saturation. I do 
not believe that the point of saturation could be said to 
exist in this world until every human being lives in a com- 
fortable home, is well dressed, well fed, and all are in a 
position financially to enjoy the full production of the world. 
This cannot be accomplished by government subsidies and 
bureaucratic mandates. 

Again, I say, America must lead in this, and when we 
shall have pioneered and blazed the trail and seen for our- 
selves, the miraculous results of free enterprise, individual 
initiative and rewards for incentive at work, we can send 
emissaries and ambassadors to teach the world the system 
that would bring plenty to them. Then, and then only, can 
we beat our swords into plow shares and our spears into 
pruning hooks. I do not believe that any other kind of am- 
bassador or minister or representative can do anything to 
lead this confused world into clear thinking. 

My friends, if we are to save ourselves, our families, our 
homes, our businesses and our country, we shall have to lose 
ourselves in the effort to do so. Then, I am positive that a 
new era will dawn for all mankind and at the dawn, we 
shall behold our own salvation. 


“Do Unions Really Raise Wages?” 


REAL WAGES ARE TIED TO PRODUCTION OUTPUT 
By HENRY HAZLITT, Member of the Editorial Staff of the New York Times 
Delivered before The Economic Club of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan, March 4, 1946 


R. Chairman, Distinguished Guest, Members of 
M The Economic Club of Detroit: I think one reason 

we are in such a terrific mess today, not only here, 
but all over the world, in labor relations, is because we so 
seldom. go back and try to think of first principles in con- 
nection with them. Now we are getting very much adrift 
because of the kind of doctrines that have been preached, not 
in the last year, not since the New Deal, but going quite 


tar back. Going back for a half century, doctrines have 
developed concerning unions which have not been seriously 
challenged; they have lived on, and now people are taking 
them very literally and acting on them, and we see what 
happens when they are carried to a certain extreme. 

| am not going to take the real extreme, as represented by, 
let us say, the situation in France; but we will take the 
situation in England, which is a good deal more extreme 
than ours has reached. 1 am reminded of something in the 
London Economist which I would like to read a few sen- 
tences from to show what the situation there has finally 
become. 

Everybody is agreed concerning what the economic prob- 
lem of the British is. They have to have an excess of ex- 
ports in order to provide for pre-war living levels; and un- 
less they can do that, unless they can get this excess of 
exports, they are lost; and what they need to do, therefore, 
is to get their costs down, to get cost of production down, so 
that they are on a competitive level with the rest of the 
world. That has become a terrific problem for the British. 

The London Economist, in an issue a few weeks ago, set 
forth some of the realities that the British now have to face. 
In spite of the need to reduce costs, it pointed out, nothing 
is being done to secure lower costs in England. I am quoting 
now : 


“Wage rates”, it observes, “are on the increase. Costs 
are being raised in other ways. Guaranteed weeks are the 
present fashion with an almost certain rise in cost of pro- 


duction. Claims are being made at present for holidays 
with pay and even for reductions in the standard week, 
with the same result. And, perhaps, the most powerful 
cost riser of all is the factor that cannot be registered in 
statistics, the universal reluctance to do a hard day’s work, 
to which almost every employer could at present testify.” 


Now, this condition, which the Economist portrays in con- 
temporary England it lays at the door of the labor move- 
ment. 


“It is a lifetime of socialist teachings”, the Economist 
writes, “that is coming home to roost on the heads of labor 
ministers, that the wage earner, who believes that all his 
demands can be met out of the surplus value accruing to 
the exploiter of labor, is beyond the power of being con- 
vinced that there is any connection at all between his own 
efforts and his rightful deserts. So long as there is a single 
capitalist left in the country, the workers will go on believ- 
ing what the labor movement has always told him, that 
he is morally right and economically sound to work less 
and demand more wages.” 


Now, this is the situation in which the British find them- 
selves at the present time. Our own picture, fortunately, is 
not nearly so extreme. We can prevent it from becoming so 
only by dealing with first principles and trying to establish 
ourselves on the basis of them. 

So that is why I should like to raise the question of 
whether unions do in fact raise wages (and I am talking of 
real wages, wages in terms of what they will buy in goods), 
whether they raise wages for the whole body of labor and 
in the long run I think that when the question is put that 
way a lot of claims as to what the labor unions can do begin 
to evaporate. For the real cause for high wages, the real 
basis, the real determinant of wages is the productivity of 
the wage earner. 

Now, that productivity is determined by a number of 
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things. It is determined in this country chiefly by the ac- 
cumulation of capital, and by technological advance. It is 
for those two reasons that America leads the world in wages. 

Prior to 1935, or even much further back, certainly since 
the first World War, and even prior to that, American wages 
were higher, very much higher, than they were either in 
England or in Germany. And yet England and Germany at 
that time were highly unionized countries, and we were a 
very weakly unionized country. So that in itself should have 
been a case study to raise the questioin whether unions are 
the primary factor in the determination of wage rates. 

Now, labor productivity is, as I say, the fundamental 
determinant of wages. Now that proposition does not rest on 
the assumption that all employers are fair. It doesn’t rest 
on the assumption that employers are generous. It doesn’t 
rest on the assumption that they believe in doing the right 
thing. It rests on the assumption that the employer is trying 
to maximize his own profit. And when the employer tries 
to maximize his own profit he has to pay, under competitive 
conditions, pretty close to what the worker actually earns; 
because he will say to himself, “Why should I let my com- 
petitor down the street make two dollars a week out of this 
worker if I can make one dollar a week out of him?” And 
that competitive bidding tends to bring the rate of wages to 
the actual earning power of the workers in terms of 
production. 

Now, there is the factor of competition. But competition, 
of course, does not work perfectly, and it is at this point that 
the union has a legitimate function. The function of the 
union, the main function of the union, the legitimate func- 
tion of the union is to see that the members of the union get 
a fair market rate for their services. Now that does not hap- 
pen automatically. We all know in every business that there 
are people who want to buy some article but who don’t know 
what the fair market price for that article actually is. And 
so they can be taken advantage of. 

The worker is up against a problem that the employer 
does not face. His risks in making a mistake are enormously 
greater. If the employer refuses to hire a man on the ground 
that the man isn’t worth that wage, and the man actually 
is, well, the employer takes a loss because of that. But, as 
a matter of fact, that loss doesn’t amount to very much in 
his case. He may have in his employ one hundred men or 
one thousand men. 

But the worker himself may turn down a wage on the 
assumption that he is worth more, and he may be right. But 
he may wait weeks or months before he gets another job. 
He may be wrong, and never get another offer like that. 
Meanwhile, he and his family have to eat. So he may be 
tempted to take something less than his real market rate, 
his real worth, in order to get a job. That is where the union 
can step in. A union can set a standard of wages, so that the 
man knows what the real going wage is in that industry, and 
it can maintain that rate for its members. As long as the 
union stays in that field, it is performing a legitimate 
function. 

But the trouble is that, as unions grow more powerful, 
they step out of that field and try to accomplish things which 
cannot be accomplished by the whole body of labor. When- 
ever you get intimidation and violence, it is a sign that 
something uneconomic is being done. 

Now, the strike is a legitimate labor weapon. It ought 
to be only a last resort. If it is a peaceful strike, it can bring 
an employer, who has not recognized the real situation, to 
his senses sooner than otherwise, and labor can get a fair 
wage established. But as soon as the workers have to throw 
up, let us say, a mass picket line, as soon as they have to 
intimidate other workers to prevent them from taking those 
jobs, that means that they are refusing to let other people 


take the jobs that they have voluntarily vacated. And who 
are these other people that want to take those other jobs? 
I am not talking of the professional strike breakers. 1 am 
talking of the people who just want permanent jobs and 
are really worth their wages, and would be hired on that 
basis. Now, those are the people who want these jobs, be- 
cause they are better than any other alternative offered them ; 
they are better than their previous jobs, or they are better 
than any other offer that they Have, so that they have a 
chance to better their position. 

Now, when they are prevented by violence from doing 
that, when they are prevented by violence from taking a 
job, it means that the fellows that have those jobs are pro- 
tecting those jobs as a special privilege, and that they are 
going to uphold that special privilege, if necessary, by the 
use of a little force. And we don’t need to make it any 
more explicit than that. 

One of the great fallacies in which we have fallen today 
is the curious assumption that the interests of all the work- 
ers are identical with each other, and that if some union 
gets a wage increase it somehow or other helps labor gen- 
erally, helps the labor movement, and helps raise wages 
generally. That is a very curious idea, and it doesn’t exist 
in any other field. People in business—except when you 
have the OPA to deal with; I am not talking of that, I am 
talking about a free market—people in business do not as- 
sume that when some other industry gets a price increase 
that it necessarily means a general price increase. They 
certainly do not assume so if the price increase has been 
achieved by intimidation or violence, or by monopolistic 
practices. On the contrary, a businessman thinks, “Well, 
that is going to take just so much of the consumer’s dollar 
more than he had to pay before. It is going to leave less 
of the consumer’s dollar for me”. In other words, he thinks 
“Tt is going to hurt my business to that extent.” 

Exactly the same thing happens in labor. The real situ- 
ation here is concealed by its very complexity. Here we 
have hundreds of different occupations, hundreds of different 
unions, all trying to force up their own wages. (I will 
skip the 181% cent formula for the moment). 

Now, suppose we try to simplify this situation in our 
own minds by assuming, let us say, that there are only about 
a half-dozen different trades all together. Let us say that 
farm hands unionized, but did not get their wages up; but 
the retail workers were able to get, as a result of union bar- 
gaining power, a ten per cent, the coal miners thirty per 
cent, the building workers forty per cent, and railway work- 
ers fifty per cent. We would have this rising scale of wages, 
according to what the occupation was. We would have an 
average increase of about twenty-five per cent in wages. 

That increase would tend to reflect itself in prices. This 
is a complicated question. This wage increase would not 
be reflected in an equal price increase immediately, although 
it might be over sufficiently long period of years; but the 
price increase even in the short run would be very substan- 
tial. After all, the wages and salaries paid in this country 
are 70 per cent of the total national income. A 30 per 
cent wage increase if it went all around the circle, would 
lead almost immediately to something like a 20 per cent 
price increase. 

None of these consequences would occur, however, with- 
out sufficient money and credit in circulation to make them 
possible. If the money supply were not increased, increased 
wage rates would simply lead to unemployment. 

But what would happen in a situation like this would be 
that you would get, as the result of these wage increases, 
the cost of living up in the neighborhood of 25 per cent. 
It doesn’t make any difference what the exact figure is; we 
are merely illustrating a principle. But the people who had 
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the same money wages as before would then have a great 
deal less real wages. Even, let us say, if we assumed that 
the retail store workers got their wages up 10 per cent, 
they would be worse off after this increase was granted. 
The clothing workers would also be worse off. The unions 
that got the biggest wage increase, the railroad unions, for 
example, and those of the building trades, would be better 
off in spite of the price increase, but they would not be as 
well off as their actual money wage increase indicated, 
because the increase in cost of living would reduce their 
money's purchasing power. 

‘The whole point I am making here is this. That there 
is a reduction in the dollar’s purchasing power as a result 
of these increases in wages. A situation is created in which, 
as a result of all of this pulling in all directions, one increase 
is at the expense of another. Every group of workers that 
get their wages up and force prices up, force up the living 
costs of everybody else. You have a cycle of rising costs of 
production. Somebody, no doubt, gets an advantage out of it; 
the most strongly organized unions do get an advantage, 
but at the expense of the more weakly organized unions or 
non-union workers. It is not a situation which increases 
the total earnings, the real earnings, the capacity to buy 
goods, of labor as a whole. 

Now, the question will be raised: “Yes, but don’t wage 
rises come at the expense of profits? Can’t they be taken 
out of profits?” 

Well, as a matter of fact, it is very seldom that that 
result can follow. If a particular firm in one industry is 
in such a competitive position that it cannot raise prices, and 
its workers force a wage increase, then those workers have 
got the wage increase at the expense of the profits of that 
particular firm. But it is almost impossible for that to hap- 
pen on an industry-wide basis, because when the costs of 
production in every unit in the industry go up, then the 
prices in that industry usually go up. 

Now, that doesn’t mean that the price entirely makes up 
for the loss through the wage increase, because if you raise 
prices ordinarily under such conditions (though this would 
not happen under the present abnormal conditions) volume 
of sales will drop, and so the total profit of the employer is 
likely to be less. But, for the same reason, the total wages 
are likely to be less, because there will be unemployment in 
that industry. There will be fewer people employed, even 
though they are getting higher wages. 

Now, we can conceive of a case in which the wage in- 
crease is at the expense of profits. We might, as a theoretical 
example, take the railroads. It is not a good case in actual- 
ity, because actually the increase in railway wages has been 
substantially at the expense of employment. In 1920 there 
were 1,685,000 men employed on the class 1 railways of 
this country at an average wage of 66 cents, and in 1938 
there were only 699,000 employed, which is considerably 
less than half of that number, at an average wage of 74 
cents. | don’t believe in that particular case that the increase 
of wages was wholly responsible for the reduction of em- 
ployment on the railways, but I believe it had a great deal 
to do with it. 

However, I don’t want to discuss the facts of the rail- 
way situation. I am saying that it might be taken as a 
theoretical problem. Here is the case of an industry which 
has always had its prices controlled. It has always had a 
permanent OPA, which is known as the ICC, and it could 
not increase its rates at any time to compensate for increases 
in wages. 

Under conditions like these, unions can exploit capital. 
Before capital is invested, it is in a liquid form. It is in 
cash. It can go into any of a thousand different forms. But 
once it is invested in a particular industry, the capital is 


trapped, so to speak, in that industry. If it is put in rail- 
roads, the capital is trapped in the form of locomotives or 
bridges or rail bed or freight cars, or what not, and it can 
not be dissolved back into its original form of pure capital. 
It isn’t pure capital any more; it is these physical things; and 
that capital can be exploited by labor. Unions can get their 
wage up to anything they like as long as they leave any- 
thing at all above operating expenses, because as long as 
investors are making one-tenth of one per cent on that capi- 
tal, it is better than nothing at all. And for that reason 
the railways or what not would still operate even with that 
very narrow margin of profit. Something like that, but not 
to that degree, actually did happen to the railroads of this 
country before the last war. 

Well, here is something looks like a case where labor 
can raise wages at the expense of profits, can exploit capital. 
But what is the answer? What is the consequence of that? 
The first consequence is that nobody puts any more money 
in. The equipment in such an industry is allowed to run 
down ; investment ceases to go in there; that industry begins 
to die. Either the investors turn to other industries which 
do offer a fair rate, or the capital goes abroad, or, if it is 
choked all around, as it can be by enough Government in- 
tervention, the capital just isn’t invested at all; so that 
then your only answer is socialism which will force people 
to make capital investments as taxpayers. That is why so- 
cialism has been the final answer in all the countries which 
finally built up so many restrictions that the private enter- 
prise system could no longer operate. 

But if you don’t go to socialism, then your only answer 
is that you wait for a time until unemployment has reached 
a point where the marginal firms have been put out of busi- 
ness, so that the profits of the firms remaining in business 
are sufficiently high for them to re-attract capital. You are 
then back to where you started, only you have lost, mean- 
while, a terrific amount of production, and you have lost the 
welfare you would have had in that period. 

So we come to this conclusion, that the unions can, to 
a certain extent, and temporarily, exploit capital, squeeze 
down profits, and get a larger share of the national income, 
a larger proportional share of the national income, but when 
they do it the national income becomes itself smaller than 
it would have been, because of the unemployment that they 
created and because of the investment that they discouraged. 
So under such conditions, a broader slice of the pie, but it is 
a smaller pie, and this broader slice of a smaller pie might 
actually be smaller than a narrower slice of a larger pie 
would have been. In other words, in order to get this pro- 
portionate advantage, the national income, the national pro- 
duction itself has been reduced. 

Nevertheless, the belief persists that it is the unions, pri- 
marily, that are responsible for present wage rates. What 
is said is this. Wages today are enormously higher than 
the wages of fifty years ago. Fifty years ago we did not 
have strong unions. Therefore, the unions have brought 
the higher wages. Of course, that is the old fallacy, the 
fallacy that rattles around every economic issue, of post 
hoc ergo propter hoc: because this happened after that, there- 
fore it happened because of that. But other things were 
happening also at the same time. The most important factor, 
‘he real determining factor is that in this period there was 
an enormous accumulation of capital, enormous technological 
improvement, so that earning capacity of workers was enor- 
mously increased. That is the secret of the American stand- 
ard, the American wage. It is that earning capacity of the 
individual, brought about by the enormous capital at the 
disposal of individual workers,—the tools and machines and 
techniques. I doubt that even the most radical theorist sin- 
cerely believes that if you could unionize China tomorrow, 
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unionize it completely, you would get the American standard 
of living. Such things arise only out of the basic capital 
situation, the basic technological situation. _ 

The record of unions on the question of productivity, 
then, is the central thing. What have unions done to in- 
crease productivity? If they have increased productivity, to 
that extent they have helped to increase the general level 
of wages for everybody. 

Well, they have done something. In their earlier history, 
they did do a great deal, for example, in reducing the length 
of the working week. Things reached a point in some cases 
where the employer’s narrow, selfish interest reduced even his 
own profits. And in any case, when there was a full labor 
supply the employer didn’t need to care very much whether 
he overworked his workers, because he could replace them 
with others when their health failed. The unions did help 
to bring down the length of the working week. 

When we reduced the working week from 70 to 60 hours, 
we probably actually increased productivity. When we came 
down from the 60-hour week to the 48-hour week, we prob- 
ably did not hurt productivity very much. And when we 
went down from 48 hours a week to 40 hours a week, we 
doubtless did reduce productivity, but there was at least the 
answer that labor knew what it was buying. A part of labor, 
at least knew that what it was doing was to buy more 
leisure. 

But people begin to talk now of reducing the 40-hour week 
to a 30-hour week. This talk seems to reflect complete con- 
fusion. It reflects the belief that we can pay just as much 
wages for 30 hours as for 40 hours; that we are not reduc- 
ing production at all, and that wages really don’t depend on 
productivity, but simply on “bringing the employer to terms.” 
And that, of course, is complete nonsense. 

Now, on the other side, it has always been union policy, 
unfortunately, to restrict work. That has come from the 
belief that workers were being speeded up unduly, as in 
many cases they certainly were. But there is always a rule 
of reason in these things, and that rule of reason is not be- 
ing respected. We now have unions that are reducing the 
productivity of workers in all sorts of ways. It isn’t merely 
the shorter work week. It is the rigid subdivisions of labor 
under which, for example, if you have a leak in your bath- 
room, you can’t get one man to fix it, because you have to 
have a tile setter come in and remove the tile before the 
plumber can work. This increases the cost for everyone of 
having ordinary things done. At length you get into some- 
thing like the situation on the railroads, where they have 
a subdivision of labor that pass all understanding. If one man 
incidental to other work changes a switch whose business is 
not to change a switch, then not only does he have to be 
paid a full day’s wages for doing that extra job, but the 
man who did not do it gets paid a full day’s work for not 
having changed that switch, because it is in his line of work. 





And, again, the labor unions have been opposed to pay- 
ment for results; they have been opposed to payment for 
efficiency. They have inaugurated the slow-down under the 
pretense that they were avoiding speed-ups, and they have 
frowned on good workers, and there are cases in which they 
have beaten up workers for doing a good day’s work. They 
have insisted on the rule of seniority instead of the rule of 
merit, and they have been opposed, also, to better machinery. 
Thurman Arnold has given innumerable examples of such 
practices—in which painters refused to use spray-guns, be- 
cause they did the job much quicker than a brush, or in 
which plumbers insisted that pipe that had been already 
prefabricated, should be cut off at the end and have the 
ends rethreaded, and so on. And then, of course, you get 
to the outstanding example, where you have Mr. Petrillo, 
who wants people to be hired and paid for doing nothing 
at all. 

And these things go on and on because certain assump- 
tions have been made in the first place about unions. All 
of these union policies rest on the assumption that there is 
just a certain fixed amount of work to be done, that you can 
use that fixed amount of work up, and you have got to nurse 
it along. 

That is a complete fallacy. There is an endless amount 
of work to be done. One job creates another job. What “A” 
does creates the demand for what “B’’ does. What could be 
done is absolutely unlimited. This whole idea of a restric- 
tive, definite set of jobs, is the main basis of the union belief 
that the longer you take to do a job the better off you are, 
because this is the one job to be done, and when that is used 
up, there is nothing else to be done. 

If we conclude, then, that the effect of unions in recent 
years has actually been to reduce productivity, and I don’t 
think we can escape that conclusion, then we have to come 
to the next conclusion—that no matter what may happen 
to money wages, when we are talking of real wages, when 
we are talking of what wages buy, when we are talking of 
the goods you get, and when we are considering not merely 
the most favored groups of workers, not merely those that 
can exploit their strategic positions to get the biggest amount, 
but the whole working population, then we are driven to 
the conclusion that in spite of the prevailing belief to the 
contrary, unions have probably reduced the level of wages, 
of real wages, for the whole country over the long run, be- 
low what it would otherwise have been. 

This is a result that is not inherent in the nature of 
unions. Unions have a very useful and important function 
to perform. It is the result, merely, of bad union policies. 
The unions can still change those policies while there is yet 
time. I think that a few union leaders realize that it is up 
to them, in their own interest, to see that those policies are 
changed. 

I thank you. 


~ 


A Means to Better Living 


CONTRIBUTION OF INSURANCE TO PROGRESS 


By JESSE W. RANDALL, President, The Travelers Insurance Companies, Hartford, Conn. 
Delivered before Hemispheric Insurance Conference, New York, N. Y., May 14, 1946 


T is a real pleasure to take part in this program. It 
is a pleasure to add to the words of welcome that have 
been spoken by those who have preceded me on the pro- 

gram. When a hemispheric conference of insurance men was 


first suggested, I immediately became enthusiastic abeut the 
idea. When the conference became a certainty, my enthu- 
siasm grew. Now that it is a reality, I am hoping that this 
is the first of many such meetings. 
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Indeed, I believe we will get enough pleasure, in spite 
of post-war shortages—enough information, in spite of our 
language differences—and enough optimism, in spite of the 
difficulties that always beset efforts to promote international 
cooperation, so that succeeding conferences will be held, not 
occasionally or spasmodically, but regularly. I think much is 
to be gained in every direction by getting better acquainted 
with each other and with each other’s problems, hopes and 
aspirations. And I feel that any meeting which promotes 
and advances the institution of insurance also promotes and 
advances the welfare of our fellow citizens. 

Advancement in culture, in industry, in political organi- 
zation and living standards came to portions of Asia, Africa 
and Europe before it came to the Americas. But in many 
ways our New World peoples have progressed further than 
those of the Old World, and one of the reasons for that 
progress is that we have made more extensive use of in- 
surance. That assertion is more than a glittering tribute to 
our business. It is a fact which can be proved by more than 
merely circumstantial evidence. 

Few people realize how much insurance has contributed 
to this progress. Insurance has returned large sums of money 
to our people in payments and benefits. Insurance has sup- 
plied billions of dollars of capital for the construction of 
railroads, utilities, factories and for the development of 
farms and homes. But, perhaps even more important, in- 
surance has lifted a substantial part of the burden of risk 
from men’s shoulders. In the diversity and breadth of its 
service, insurance is unique. 

If a person is to accomplish anything worthwhile in this 
world, he must take certain risks. But, if he carries too many 
of these risks, without passing on those which can be as- 
sumed for him by an insurance company, something is likely 
to go wrong and he is apt to find himself in financial diff- 
culties. 

There are certain personal risks that are thrust upon all 
of us. These are the risks of dying and leaving our families 
without adequate support—the risk of losing our homes 
through fire, explosion or windstorm—the risk of losing our 
earning power through long protracted disability—the risk 
of losing our personal possessions through burglary or theft 
—and the risk of being sued for damages by someone who 
is injured by our automobile or on our property. 

If it were not possible to insure these risks, it would be 
foolhardy to add any additional risks to this heavy burden 
of personal risks. No man would dare to risk his money in 
a business venture because he would already be taking more 
than enough chances of loss without adding any more. 

What insurance does is lift these personal risks from his 
shoulders, and leave him free to make the business ventures 
that may build his fortune and develop his country. This 
fundamental contribution of insurance to the progress of the 
vreat countries of our Western Hemisphere may, in the light 
of history, prove even more important than the huge sums 
it has assembled and provided for capital improvements and 
the billions of dollars it has disbursed in loss payments and 
benefits. 

Insurance was an invention in the realm of finance, just 
as the various types of engines were inventions in the realm 
of mechanics; and insurance in its various forms has brought 
blessings to the human race just as have the mechanical labor 
saving and time saving inventions. Insurance is a labor 
saver when it permits funds to be used in two ways at the 
same time. It is a time saver when it permits men to do 
things sooner than they could if it were not for insurance. 

Insurance must be given credit for its contribution to the 
better living of our people. Insurance is a product of human 
intelligence, and the extent of its use is a product of human 


energy. Truly, human beings, not inert minerals, are the 
real factors in a country’s progress. 

High in the Alps, where much of the land is barren both 
above and below the surface, the Swiss, an industrious, sen- 
sible people with a minimum of natural resources, have dem- 
onstrated that they can have a very complete and happy life. 

These same Swiss seem to know another truth of which 
the whole world should be constantly reminded. This is 
that no one gains from war. Ultimately, one side is always 
victorious, and the other defeated, but that merely means 
that the former lost less than the latter. 

Vast areas of the world that are rich in natural resources 
are today producing a very meager living for peoples who 
exert themselves neither mentally nor physically, and who do 
not employ the knowledge and skills of industry, agriculture 
and business—including insurance—that the rest of the 
world has gained and developed. 

The lands of North America and the lands of South Amer- 
ica were rich in minerals 2,000 years ago—richer, in fact, 
than they are today. But they seem to have supported only 
a scattered population in a meager sort of way. Compara- 
tively, there is a fullness to life now, but I am confident that 
it can be far richer for everyone if we in insurance will 
develop our business to an even greater extent—if the manu- 
facturers will develop theirs, and the merchant theirs—and 
all of us, no matter what our business may be, strive to attain 
nearer to perfection in our techniques and in our over-all 
performance. 

There are several incentives which induce men to estab- 
lish, to conduct and to expand business enterprises. One is 
pride of accomplishment; another, pleasure in accomplish- 
ment; another, opportunity to serve. 

But there is still another that has always seemed more 
potent, and that is profit. It is a great incentive. It has 
been an important factor in developing many great enter- 
prises. These enterprises have been important factors in pro- 
viding us with a higher and higher standard of living. The 
public has, on the whole, secured a good return for paying 
this profit. It has in this way bought the services of the 
best brains and the energies of the best business managers. 

I have always taken great pride in the way in which in- 
surance people can cooperate and compete at the same time. 
Cooperation carried to its extreme is monopoly, and that we 
have always avoided in the insurance business. Competition 
carried to the extreme is warfare, and that too we have 
avoided in the insurance business. I think we have done a 
magnificent job of finding the happy medium between mon- 
opoly and warfare. Here in the United States of America 
we cooperate and compete with British Fire and Casualty 
companies, and have done so on a friendly basis for many 
decades. Across our Northern border in Canada, many of 
us have done business on a friendly and satisfactory basis for 
many decades. We hope that the time will come when the 
insurance organizations from the countries to the south of 
us will be cooperating and competing with those of us from 
the United States of America, both in this country and in 
their countries. We believe it will be for the benefit of us 
all. Business relations that are not beneficial in both direc- 
tions are not beneficial at all because they have no lasting 
quality in them. 

As you people know, we in the United States of America 
are great believers in the system of private enterprise. Like 
you, we are great lovers of freedom—and we are convinced 
that private enterprise and freedom go hand in hand. If a 
nation kills one, it kills the other. 

There is an old saying to the effect that where there is 
only one employer there can be no real freedom. It is easy 
to understand why this is true. If there is only one employer, 
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and a person disagrees with his employer’s policies or meth- 
ods of doing business, he cannot quit and go somewhere else 
to work. He must do what that one employer says—and 
like it, or starve. In countries where the State controls all 
lines of business, the State is the only employer—and if a man 
wants to continue to eat regularly he must keep in right 
with the party in power. Where the State is the only em- 
ployer, man loses his freedom to change his job; he loses his 
freedom to criticize or differ with the party in power. In 
brief, man loses his freedom. 

We people in the United States of America believe in the 
system of private enterprise because we feel it is the only 
system under which we can enjoy our freedom—that we, 
like you, prize so highly. Some of us, however, have won- 
dered at times if the dictatorial system of State control, such 
as was in effect in Germany and Italy before those nations 
fell in defeat, might not be more efficient than our system 
of private enterprise. Some of us have wondered if by ad- 
hering to the system of private enterprise we might not be 
sacrificing efficiency for freedom. Private enterprise means 
competition, and competition means duplication of organiza- 
tions, plans and equipment. Of course, if our system did 
sacrifice efficiency for the sake of freedom, we were quite 
content to make the sacrifice. Since the war, however, cer- 
tain revelations have come out of Germany that prove pretty 
conclusively that the dictatorial system of State control was 
not nearly as efficient in the production of airplanes, tanks 
and other war materials as was our system of private enter- 
prise in the United States. 

One reason for the greater efficiency of our system in the 
production of war materials was that we had more capable 
men in charge of this work. In Germany, the men in charge 
of the various branches of war production were appointed 
by Hitler. Some few of them were capable men. Many 
more of them were what we in the United States of Amer- 
ica call “stuffed shirts.” Now it is true that “stuffed shirts” 
sometimes get into responsible positions in this country—but 
in times of emergency they do not last long. If a man ap- 
pears to be falling down on an important job in this country, 
people freely say what they think about him. His failures 
get into the newspapers. He then must prove his case before 
the court of public opinion. If he is doing a good job—if 
the criticism levelled against him is unjustified—he is vin- 
dicated and allowed to continue. If, however, the criticism 
is justified—if he is really nothing but a “stuffed shirt”—out 
he goes and some more capable man is selected to take his 
place. 

But, when a “stuffed shirt” was appointed to an important 
position in Germany, no one dared to raise a word of criti- 
cism against him. He was appointed by the Fuehrer, and 
criticism of a Fuehrer appointee was regarded as criticism 
of the Fuehrer himself. And, as you people know, up to 
about a year ago in Germany, criticism of the Fuehrer was 
what we people in the insurance business term a “highly 
hazardous occupation.” So what happened was that these 
incompetents in high places were allowed to blunder along 
through the entire course of the war, and the planes or the 
tanks or the submarines which they were supposed to produce 
were not produced fast enough to insure victory. Had the 
dictatorial system of State control of industry been more 
efficient than our system of private enterprise, then the Axis 
powers would have won the war. World War II was a 
war of machines rather than of men. There were brave 
soldiers on each side. Victory depended on which side pro- 
duced the most and the best machines. In this critical test 
private enterprise conclusively demonstrated its superiority 
over State control. 

Insurance has made far greater progress in countries such 


as the United States than in countries where it was a State 
controlled institution. There are two reasons for this. In 
the United States of America there are hundreds of insur- 
ance companies and each is trying to grow and prosper. 
Each is trying to sell as much insurance as it can, and each 
knows that the better the protection and service it offers, 
the more chances it has to get the business. So companies 
in the United States are continually striving to improve their 
contracts and to do everything possible to win and hold the 
friendship of their policyholders and prospects. The better 
a line of insurance becomes and the lower its price, the more 
people there are who become willing to buy it. Competition, 
by improving the quality of both insurance contracts and 
insurance service, and by cutting the cost of this protection, 
has greatly widened the market for insurance. 

Where there is no competition, there is no incentive to 
improve. And where there is no improvement in a product 
or service—no broadening of the protection offered by in- 
surance, and no reduction in price—the market tends to re- 
main static. The same people may continue to buy it year 
after year, but there will be little in the way of increased 
value or lowered cost to attract new buyers. 

Another reason why so much insurance is bought in the 
United States of America is intelligent and aggressive sales- 
manship. In a State controlled economy, insurance is like 
a postage stamp. If you want it, you know where you can 
buy it. No one is going to come and tell you why you need 
it and persuade you to protect yourself. 

Human nature is pretty much the same the world over. 
We prefer to spend our money on things that will satisfy 
our immediate wants rather than on something that will 
protect us against some future contingency. Most of us are 
optimists. We hope and expect that we will escape the mis- 
fortune which brings grief, suffering and loss to others. 
Therefore, unless some one calls on us and shows us why 
na should insure, we are likely to put it off until it is too 
ate. 

The competition of hundreds of companies has greatly 
improved the quality of salesmanship in the insurance busi- 
ness. As a matter of fact, this competition is so keen that 
only the trained, the intelligent and the aggressive salesman 
can survive. Intelligent and aggressive salesmanship has 
caused millions of people in the United States of America 
to buy insurance. Had it been necessary for these people to 
apply for this insurance at some government office or to buy 
it somewhere other than in their own offices or homes, few 
of them would be insured. 

Competition has built the insurance business in the United 
States of America. Competition has made the people of the 
United States of America the best insured people of the 
world. Naturally, we in the insurance business would be re- 
luctant to abandon the system of competitive private enter- 
prise which has worked so successfully in our business up 
to the present day for a system which has allowed the in- 
surance business to stagnate, and which has not secured the 
wide distribution of the benefits of insurance protection to 
the public at large in those countries where it has been tried. 

In closing there are a few words I would like to say to 
the insurance men of North America as well as to our friends 
from the Middle and South Americas. We in the insurance 
business face a period of keen competition in the years that 
lie ahead. We face competition of one insurance company 
against other insurance companies. We face the competition 
of other lines of business against insurance for the buyer’s 
dollar. And I foresee keen competition between our system 
of private enterprise and the system of State control of in- 
dustry. I hope, and expect, that this will be a peaceful 
competition; that we who believe in private enterprise and 
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those who believe in a State controlled economy will each 
try to prove by the results we produce which of the two 
systems is best for the public at large. 

Now, I am convinced that the system of private enter- 
prise can create more progress and generate more prosperity 
than can any State controlled economy. It cannot, however, 
if we try to live on past glory. We must keep on our toes, 
ever eager to learn what the public wants and needs, and 
we must be constantly alert to improve our contracts and our 
service. It will not be promises or propaganda that will 


determine whether private initiative or State control will 
dominate the economy of the Western Hemisphere in the 
next quarter century. This will be determined by the con- 
crete results that each will be able to achieve. Whichever 
system is able to do most for the great masses of people will 
be the system that will win out. I am confident that our 
system of private enterprise can meet this test. But it must 
do it, not by dwelling complacently upon the contributions 
it has made in the past, but by doing a ere job than it 
has ever done before. 


Extending Our Beachhead 


WE MUST NOT LEAVE THE JOB HALF-FINISHED 
By EVERETT NEEDHAM CASE, President, Colgate University, Hamilton, N.Y. 
Delivered at Elmira College Commencement, Elmira, N. Y., May 13, 1946 


S one who has often questioned the utility, not to say 
A the beauty, of Commencement oratory, | am _never- 
theless glad to be here today. My visits to Elmira 
have been few but invariably pleasant. Ten years ago you 
conferred upon my father, then a trustee of the College, the 
degree of Doctor of Laws. Today, | am beginning to sus- 
pect, you have somewhat similar designs upon my wife. 
Finally, like certain Colgate undergraduates, 1 have found 
it pleasant to come to Elmira even when such honors were 
not being distributed to members of my family. 

Now I have tried to tell my wife, who is a graduate of 
one of the younger women’s colleges, that the least she could 
do today, for you and for me, was to write my speech. I say 
tried to tell advisedly, for she did not listen. This stubborn 
obstinacy in wives, I may tell you in confidence, is a matter 
of constant concern to a large and growing segment of the 
population—indeed, to all husbands. While it would be 
presumptuous of me to suggest what Elmira’s curriculum 
should be, | commend this question to the educational policy 
committee of your Faculty as worthy of their earnest and 
prayerful consideration. 

But if I shall not have the last word, I have the next, and 
I shall use it to read you a poem. In the first place, you are 
entitled to a specimen of your prospective classmate’s handi- 
work before her adoption is made irrevocable. In the second 
place, I find some satisfaction in reflecting that, having 
refused to write this speech, my wife unwittingly provided 
me with my theme and my beginning. You will agree, I 
think, that the poem might have been written last week on 
the first anniversary of victory in Europe, or when the 
Japanese surrendered, or when Hiroshima was bombed. Ac- 
tually, it appeared in the Atlantic for October 1943. 
Whether in those remote days when you were sophomores 
you were readers of the Atlantic, or even carried it about 
in lieu of a chaperone, I do not know. But whether you have 
read the poem or not, I make no apology for reciting it here, 
because it seems to me as prophetic and memorable a state- 
ment as I have yet to see of the great and inescapable prob- 
lem confronting the United Nations in general and these 
United States in particular. Whether there is any added sig- 
nificance in the fact that its author is a member of the so- 
called weaker sex, I leave to your judgment. 

The poem is called For the Victors. Here it is: 

“After the city is taken, the last defenders 

Cut down in the inner court, the king too, 

The women driven away to the ships in the light of the 

fire, 


The children disposed of in one way or another 
(Shut your eyes, little boy, the wall is very high), 
Then let the victors beware, for this is their day. 


The gods who helped you in battle will help you no longer ; 
Success must be had at this price, that heaven deserts you. 


Over the unharvested sea the ships disperse. 

This one will never come home; the salt has entered 
The mouth of arrogance, for the rocks are sharp. 
This one is blown to the south and this to the west 
Ten weary years from home. And the general 
Returns in triumph to a bloody shroud. 


Beware, for the victors are not beloved of heaven; 
The vanquished have taken your place in the hearts of 
the gods. 


The years of the war lacked nothing in strength, in piety, 

The sacrifices were made in due course; 

But the night the city was burned there was much 
forgotten, 

The altars were left untended, or worse, defiled, 

And no one remembered that not by these swords alone 

The impregnable towers are fallen, the enemy slain. 


Believe me, this is the hour of the sharpest danger; 
In the moment of victory pray to avoid defeat.” 


II 


It would be easy in the light of our current confusion, dis- 
traction and frustration to forget or grossly to underestimate 
the prodigious achievement of the thirty brief months since 
those words were penned. Victory in 1943 was anything but 
a foregone conclusion. Yet the faith in ultimate victory, 
which is implicit in the poem, has been gloriously vindicated. 
Nor have we repeated the blind folly of 1919 by repudiating 
our responsibilities as the most powerful of the victors for 
the maintenance of collective security. With determined 
leadership and bipartisan support, our government did much 
to draft, and it was the first to ratify, the United Nations 
Charter. If the Charter was weaker than we could wish, 
and in its veto provisions dangerously weak, there was some 
reason for believing at the time that it was the best which 
could be had; and certainly Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Stettinius 
have spared no pains in their efforts to strengthen the instru- 
ment. Such efforts give new and heartening significance to 
the much abused phrase America First, which a generation 
ago was arrogated and exploited by those who could not or 
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would not understand the nature and scope of America’s 
interests or America’s job. 

But despite the vast importance of these and other entries 
on the credit side of the ledger, we shall look in vain for 
other items which ought to follow and buttress them. I say 
buttress because unless we can quickly make these further 
entries our whole achievement is imperiled, and the assets 
of victory itself, so dearly purchased, can dwindle to nothing. 

Let me be more specific. The liberation of Europe and of 
vast Pacific areas was a great and heartening feat. Yet if 
peoples now emerging from the holocaust of war and occu- 
pation find themselves without food or the means of liveli- 
hood, how shall liberation profit them or us? Shall America, 
not only the arsenal and spearhead of democracy but Free- 
dom’s Mighty Farm, be content in this crisis to send driblets 
of grain or the crumbs from its tables to the millions who 
have never in this decade of the "40s been free from the 
spectre of famine? Is this enough now that famine is no 
mere spectre but a stark and terrible reality? 

Don’t misunderstand me. I am not impugning for a mo- 
ment the generous impulses of a people which has demon- 
strated them on countless occasions. | am not impugning 
the good intentions of our government. But scattered good 
intentions and generous but uncoordinated impulses are 
clearly not enough. As a matter of cold hard fact this is no 
mere question of generosity at all, but rather of a vital 
American interest which must be implemented at once, as it 
has not yet been, in terms of a clear and effective national 
policy. I say this in all earnestness and without an ounce of 
exaggeration. I say that if we fail as a nation to take such 
action now—if we fail to get food abroad, and quickly, in 
really adequate amounts—we shall be throwing away much 
of what was bought for us so dearly by those who fell in 
the struggle of liberation. I say that we shall be betraying 
their hopes and ours. And I say that no mechanism we can 
devise will suffice to keep the peace if we fail to meet these 
basic human needs. 

Now turn for a moment from the liberated to the con- 
quered countries. The crushing of the German and Japanese 
war potential was a staggering achievement. It means that 
we have destroyed for a season the power of these nations to 
impose on others a peculiarly vicious and abhorrent philos- 
ophy. But have we destroyed the philosophy itself? No. Has 
victory assured us that peace and security and decent respect 
for the rights of others—that liberty under law—which be- 
came for stricken millions a sign and a promise? No. All 
that we have won so far—and the price we have paid and 
have still to pay is beyond all reckoning—is the beachhead: 
opportunity. 

Now opportunity is all that a good American asks. Dur- 
ing the war we had to make our own and then seize and 
develop it. Had it been otherwise, there would have been no 
victory for us to celebrate. In Japan there is heartening evi- 
dence of our determination to follow through today. If time 
alone can determine the permanence of the political and 
educational reforms which we have sponsored, we have at 
least addressed ourselves boldly to the problems. Granted 
that much depends upon the still unsolved question of Japan’s 
economic reconstruction, the outlook in Japan is far more 
hopeful than any of us would have dared to predict this 
time last year. 

Unfortunately this can hardly be said of Germany. True, 
we have not there enjoyed the same free hand. Thus we can, 
if we wish, insist that Russia or Britain or France is to 
blame for the shortcomings of Allied policy, and there is, I 
fear, blame enough for all. But albis will not solve the prob- 
lem. The fact is that we have a joint responsibility with 
our Allies for laying the foundations of Germany’s peaceful 


reconstruction. The fact is that we have an enormous stake 
in the success of this great venture. We are not children. 
We know it is no easy assignment. We know that our democ- 
racy will be judged—is being judged today—by the morale 
and behavior of our occupying forces, by the patience and 
fairness and effectiveness of our military governors, by the 
firmness and wisdom and good sense of the policies which 
they must execute. 

Are we satisfied with our performance on any of these 
counts? Do we have reason for pride or shame in the popular 
clamor for the immediate return of key officers and experi- 
enced soldiers, regardless of how urgently they were needed 
to protect and extend our beachhead? Do we feel pride or 
shame in our government's yielding to this clamor instead 
of making clear to the people the urgency of the need? Do 
we feel pride or shame in the failure of the Congress to 
make the best possible provision for replacements, for its 
pusillanimous fear to touch or even face the temporary exten- 
sion of Selective Service? Let me be quite clear about it. I 
speak as no hard-bitten advocate of the virtues of universal 
training, which | earnestly hope will not prove essential to 
an effective program of national defense. But the more we 
blink the question of immediate requirements, the longer we 
fumble our opportunities, the more precarious will be our 
hold on peace, and the more formidable our defense needs 
will become. 

Are we fated always to leave half finished the job on which 
we spend ourselves in wartime so unstintingly? Are we ever- 
lastingly to invest our blood and treasure in the struggle for 
a better world only to rebel at the relatively small investment 
of time and money and effort required to make it productive? 
I suppose no aspect of the Sermon on the Mount is more 
difficult to interpret than the famous injunction: “Resist not 
that which is evil, but overcome evil with good”. Neither as 
a Greek scholar nor as a textual critic am I qualified to say 
whether the literal interpretation—and hence the doctrine of 
non-resistance—of my Quaker ancestors faithfully reflects 
the mind and intent of the Master. At the very least, how- 
ever, Jesus was surely pointing out that it is not enough to 
resist evil; it must be overcome with good. Otherwise, as one 
of his parables reminds us, the devils you cast out will one 
day return with others even more destructive to repossess 
the empty mind. In the human mind and spirit, no less than 
in the laboratories of science, nature demonstrably abhors a 
vacuum. 

Let me repeat: I make no mere humanitarian appeal, 
though God knows that ought to be enough, especially in the 
case of those we helped to liberate. I am talking about our 
hopes for peace, for freedom from fear, for liberty under law. 
I tell you that the seeds of peace, of democracy, of a decent 


respect for the rights of others can have no healthy growth. 


in a soil that is starved and soured by despair. That is the 
kind of soil in which the rank weeds of totalitarianism, vio- 
lent hatreds and fanatical prejudice may be expected to 
flourish. 


III 


In one sense it is unfortunate that issues involving our rela- 
tions with other nations should be lumped together under the 
title “foreign” affairs. It is terribly important for us to 
realize that in their impact on our lives these concerns are 
anything but “foreign”. Read Ciano’s Diary if you doubt 
for one moment that developments in one country are of vital 
concern to others, including America. Perhaps one day we 
will recognize the tragic absurdity of a concept of national 
sovereignty which denies this patent fact, thus permitting 
each nation to insist that its policies are its own affair and 
no concern of others. Perhaps, as our thirteen states found 
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the articles of confederation totally inadequate and proceeded 
to adopt our scheme of federal union, so the nations of the 
world may recognize and implement their common interests 
as members of a world society over which no power holds 
the club of veto or secession. I see no other solid basis for 
security or freedom. 

imagine our situation if New York and Texas and Cali- 
fornia held such a veto. Imagine our situation if the gov- 
ernment of New Jersey spent most of its time devising plots 
to gobble up Delaware, while Pennsylvania and New York 
sought ways and means to devour both; in the meantime 
brandishing arms at each other. Yet the European situation 

indeed, the whole world situation today—is as tragically 
absurd as that, and so long as it remains so we can expect to 
see debts and armaments mount, liberty progressively cur- 
tailed, standards of living depressed—all in the sacred name 
of national defense. I bring you this message in no alarmist 
spirit and with no malicious desire to depress you on your 
Commencement day. I speak of these things only because 
they are so urgent in their impact on your future as wives, 
mothers, professional or business women, and citizens of 
this great democracy. 

‘There is not time today to carry our explorations much 
further, and certainly it would be futile to turn to the domes- 
tic scene for comfort or reassurance. I shall not attempt to 
analyze, therefore, the complex causes of the creeping paraly- 
sis which has invaded our industrial plants, if not indeed the 
halls of government. Certainly I have no wish to join the 
chorus of recrimination or to read a wholesale indictment of 
labor and the politicians. You do not dispose of the problem 
by naming scapegoats. The causes of this disastrous stalemate 
go deeper, | believe, than the power or the intransigence of 


any one man or group of men. If you believe, as I do, that the 


wage policy of Mr. Lewis and Mr. Murray was ill-con- 
ceived, ill-timed, and ill-suited to the nation’s needs, it is 
well to remember that they had no monopoly of the assump- 
tion on which it was based, and that many labor leaders did 
not share it. It is well to remember, too, that the field of 
labor-management relations is wider than the problem of 
wages, and in the intangibles of human relations, manage- 
ment still has much to learn. 

What I do want to point out is first, the universal impact 
of this stalemate in American production, coming as it does 
when goods of all kinds are so desperately needed at home 
and abroad. It is a body blow to American prestige, to 
recovery in Europe, to our hopes for a peaceful and demo- 
cratic world. In wartime so clear and so flagrant a betrayal 
of these hopes could hardly have occurred. Whether it is 
less disastrous now in this critical first year of the victory is 
a question we would better not evade. 

The second thing 1 want to point out is the disservice of 
this intransigent policy to labor. I do not refer merely to the 
revival of restrictive legislation—some of which bears a name 
identical with mine. As a matter of fact, 1 suspect that labor 
itself would benefit from an honest and statesmanlike revision 
and amplification of existing laws, designed to apply to 
unions, as to other special interests, clear principles of pub- 
lic accountability. My fear is that having temporized with 
the problem, Congress may now be spurred by the crisis to 
hasty and ill-considered action. Indeed, the Congress would 
have deserved well of the country had it been as ready as 
the people generally to accept the necessity for a loan to the 
fatigued, much-bombed and still rationed British, and turned 
their attention earlier to the problems threatening American 
production, 

No, I am thinking rather of the tragic setback this wage 
policy has given us in the struggle against inflation and in 
behalf of full employment. Here it is obvious that govern- 





ment must share the responsibility. Its manifold agencies 
have vied with one another in blowing hot and cold, and 
there has been no strong or coherent national policy. It is 
an ironic fact that the demand for a sharp increase in wages 
was originally justified by the fear that the first stages of 
reconversion would involve large-scale unemployment and 
hence a sharp decline in purchasing power. The event did 
not support that assumption and the inflationary potential of 
pent-up demand for goods continued to plague the OPA and 
overflow into black markets. Yet the result of that wage 
policy today is widespread unemployment, long and costly 
holidays for workers, with at least temporary cutbacks in 
their purchasing power and little or nothing on the shelves 
to buy. 

It is axiomatic, moreover, that unless the supply of goods 
speedily catches up with demand, the forces of inflation be- 
come too hot to handle and may easily get out of hand. Then 
prices may be expected to burst their ceilings, as in unauthor- 
ized channels they have done already. Can higher nominal 
wages compensate for this? Will it help labor to increase 
wages further without a comparable increase in productivity, 
thus giving a further boost to costs and prices? Will large 
segments of our workers, aided by minimum wage laws and 
pressure groups, price themselves permanently out of a job? 
I could recite instance after instance of people who want 
things done, but don’t get them done because the cost of 
men and materials exceeds the value of the job to them; or 
because quite simply they can’t afford the going rates. Mean- 
while the precariously held official price line checks the very 
will to produce which alone can checkmate inflation. 


From this vicious circle only one thing can save us. We 
must have a policy which cuts through special interests of 
every kind, and implements our overwhelming common inter- 
est in checking inflation and getting down to business. And 
then we must actually get down to business. 

Is this too much to ask of ourselves and our leaders, 
including our labor leaders? Nonsense: We must ask and 
they must answer. Personally, I believe in labor unions, and 
in collective bargaining. I also believe that while industrial 
workers, like the rest of us, are interested in their take- 
home and want to see it increased, they too can sometimes 
be misled. Let me say that in this instance they have been. 

I realize that for one who calls himself a liberal to make 
such a charge is most unfashionable. I know that even to 
question, much less criticize, union policies is to invite the 
counter-charge that one is anti-union, anti-labor, reactionary 
and probably fascist. Unfortunately there are self-styled “‘lib- 
erals” who would rather be uncritically leftist than right; but 
it is now, in its moment of power, that labor most needs out- 
spoken and honest criticism. Meanwhile I have faith in 
Labor’s capacity, once the issues are made clear, to recognize 
and respect the over-riding importance of those basic common 
interests on which our common future depends. But it is up 
to us to make the issues clear—and quickly. 


Make no mistake about it. In peace, as in war, you dare 
not sit down on your hard-won beachhead and give way to 
petty bickering or internal dissension. Either you extend the 
beachhead or you lose your hold. The struggle we are en- 
gaged in, willy-nilly, did not end when the Nazis and the 
Japanese laid down their arms. It is a complex struggle 
in which it is easy to lose sight of our basic objectives, diffh- 
cult at times to distinguish friend from foe. Yet if we pause 
to think them through, our basic objectives are not so obscure, 
and they are not very different from those which we saw and 
proclaimed so clearly in the heat of battle. 

We want peace. We want liberty under law. We want 
respect for basic human rights, never forgetting the rights 
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of minorities. We want better living standards at home and 
abroad. We want as much security as is consistent with 
freedom and the inevitable risks which help to make life 
the excitinig adventure it is. 

We shall not have these things for the asking. To secure 
them we must be ready to assume risks, to work overtime, to 
continue our education, and to give energetic and responsible 
attention to public affairs, as well as to our more immediate 


and personal jobs. As citizens of a democracy we must con- 
stitute ourselves a nation-wide pressure group, to insist that 
our government formulate and carry through policies cal- 
culated to bring us constantly closer to these objectives. 

If we fail, the responsibility will be ours. But if we 
succeed, it might be that we would find ourselves living at 
long last in that brave new world of which we have been 
told so much and so far have learned so little. 


International Solidarity and Collaboration 


MEMBER NATIONS AGREED TO PUT ASIDE NATIONAL INTERESTS 


By MR. TRYGVE LIE, Secretary General of the United Nations 
Delivered before the American Society of Newspaper Editors, Washington, D. C., April 20, 1946 


WANT to thank you, in opening, for the great interest 
f you have shown in the United Nations by asking me 
to appear among the leading citizens of your own coun- 
try who have spoken to you during the past three days. 

It has been a personal privilege to be present when you 
have honored those American newspapermen who died dur- 
ing the war fighting for our common cause. 

I should also like to add my tribute to the other men 
and women who served the American Press and the Ameri- 
can people abroad during the war. I knew many of them 
and I am happy to tell you that I found them honorable, 
intelligent and alert. The fact that they were honest and 
took an enlightened view of things was a source of comfort 
and assistance to us during those days. 

My hope is that the standards set by your correspondents 
during the War may be maintained by those who serve you 
in peacetime. 

Intelligence is going to be one of the greatest weapons 
at our disposal in the fight for peace and it is of deep im- 
portance that the men and women who report and interpret 
foreign affairs should have an abundance of it. _ 

It is good to find that during your proceedings here in 
Washington you have devoted such attention to world free- 
dom of information. 

The work which the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors has done in connection with this problem is in direct 
line with the purpose of the United Nations and it is my 
sincere hope that you will proceed with it. 

The free exchange of ideas and facts between the peoples 
and nations of the world is the very life-blood of our work. 
Unless there is a constantly increasing communion between 
different peoples we will be strangled at the outset of our 
effort to bring about true social and economic cooperation 
and, thereby, to eliminate the reasons for war. A free 
interchange of knowledge and ideas will eliminate preju- 
dice. In my humble opinion the preconceived idea is one 
of our worst enemies. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I hope you will understand me if 
I do not attempt tonight to pass judgment on the political 
situation of the world or to make any prophesy about its 
outcome. 

What I want to do and what I feel you want me to do— 
is to tell you how I view the future work of the United 
Nations and how I feel that you, as Editors and representa- 
tive citizens of the United States, can help us. 

During the last months public attention has been focused 
on the meetings of the Security Council. In my estima- 


tion the fact that these meetings have dealt with questions 
on which the permanent members have not agreed should 
not be taken too seriously. 


If there were no conflicting 


interests in the world, if there were no disagreement, there 
would be no need for an organization like ours. The main 
function of the Security Council is to solve all these con- 
flicts in a peaceful way, and if disagreement tends to en- 
danger peace, to take the necessary measures to ensure that 
there will be no war. It provides the world with a forum 
where all situations and disputes can be ventilated in public. 
This is a very great step away from the old secret diplomacy 
and a very great step forward towards an open and free 
discussion of all international grievances. But it is quite 
evident that the Security Council can only succeed with 
confident and sincere collaboration between the great powers 
on a basis of equality. The great powers have, therefore, 
a heavy responsibililty. 

In my opinion it is their duty to the United Nations to 
keep in mind the need to work out agreement where their 
opinions differ. This was possible during the war. I don’t 
understand why it should not be possible now. When during 
the war, we Europeans from the occupied countries heard 
that the great leaders of the war had met at Teheran or at 
Yalta or elsewhere our first question was always: Have they 
agreed? Afterwards we asked what they had agreed upon. 
We knew that agreement was necessary to win the war. 

The success of the Security Council in its work will de- 
pend upon the common will To FIND AGREEMENT between 
both the small and the greater powers and especially between 
the Great Powers. 

We must strive always for AGREEMENT. 

That must be our spirit, constantly. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, we have behind us mighty forces, 
naturally militating against war. 

The whole world has just emerged from a long period of 
international violence, beginning with the Japanese aggres- 
sion against Manchuria and China and ending in five years 
of wholesale slaughter on the Continent of Europe and in 
the Far East. 

Most of the citizens of this world have been affected by 
this violence. Every sane person is sick and tired of it. 

It is a fact of great significance, I feel, that General Eisen- 
hower, who is one of the most successful professional soldiers 
in the history of the world, as well as one of the most en- 
lightened of our modern men, has ennobled himself and the 
men who fought under him, by expressing his own abhor- 
rence of War as a reasonable instrument in men’s relations 
with each other. 

Our own generation really knows what war means and 
because of the experience which we have had this generation 
will oppose its recurrence by all the moral forces at its dis- 
posal. 

We know, too, that new factors, which include the Atomic 
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Bomb and other weapons never used before, will make a 
new war more fantastically terrible than the last—awful 
though it was. 

By this time it is also clear to all thinking people, as 
Maxim Litvinov said many years ago “Peace is Indivisible” 
— This realization will prevent adventurous statesmen from 
indulging in the idea that “one little war won’t do anybody 
any harm.” 

few people in the world today would be tempted to re- 
peat the stupidity of 1935 when the Italian invasion of Abys- 
sinia was generally treated as an isolated matter which could 
be accepted and forgotten. 

At this point it may be proper to emphasize, however, that 
both Fascism and Nazism were made up of basic ideas which 
were directly opposed to peace and security. Ideas do not 
die easily. We must not close our eyes to the fact that there 
are still countries ruled by parties or persons who have 
lascist or Nazi ideas. 

In other countries there are groups and individuals who 
retain and actively promote those same ideas. The ideas 
may be dressed in new clothing but the content remains the 
same. 

fascism and Nazism, wherever they exist, will always 
threaten peace. 

Yet the forces in favor of peace today are so powerful— 
so overwhelmingly powerful—that I personally cannot be- 
lieve that the World will see another war in the period 
immediately ahead of us. 

Our business is to ensure that the world will not have a 
War either now or in that distant future when it may lack 
our advantage of grim firsthand experience with two terrible 
wars. 

While the business of the Security Council is to prevent 
War by various methods it is the work of the United Na- 
tions as a whole to Promote Peace by a variety of construc- 
tive action. 

In his speech to the Pan-American Union the other day, 
President ‘'ruman said: 


“The danger of war will never be completely wiped 
out until the economic ills which constitute the roots of 
war are themselves eliminated. To do that we must 
achieve the kind of life—material, cultural and spiri- 
tual—to which the peoples of this world are entitled. 
To that objective we must all dedicate our energies and 
resources.” 


This is the positive aim, the constructive work of the 
United Nations. The United Nations has not been created 
for a period of a few years simply to stave off a possible im- 
mediate threat of War. 

It is the hope of the World that this organization will 
serve Humanity for generations and that it will continue, 
long after you and I are dead and gone, to prevent catas- 
trophes of the kind through which we have recently passed. 

The people who drew up the United Nations Charter at 
San Francisco were planning for the years ahead. They 
were planning for the years when other generations, who 
had not endured our own grim experiences of war, might be 
tempted to solve their problems by force. 

In drafting the Charter they made clear their belief that 
the Wars of the future—of twenty, fifty, or one hundred years 
hence—could only be prevented by eliminating the social and 
economic evils which have caused most of the wars of the 
past. 


So they laid it down, as a fundamental task of the United 
Nations, to undertake a vast mass of solid, long-term work 
in the field of economic and social reconstruction and im- 
provement throughout the world. 


The very preamble of the Charter states that “in order 
to save succeeding generations from the scourge of War” 
we are determined: 

“To reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights, in the 
dignity and worth of the human person, in the equal rights 
vf men and women of nations large and small. 

“To establish conditions under which justice and respect 
for the obligations arising from treaties and other sources 
of international law can be maintained and 

“To promote social progress and better standards of life 
in larger freedom.” 

This declaration is not a series of cliches. 

To us, who have the immediate responsibility for making 
the United Nations work as an organization, this declaration 
amounts to a First Commandment. 

We feel that unless we can make a real go of our posi- 
tive work to improve economic and social conditions by in- 
ternational cooperation over a long period of years we shall 
fail to prevent war. 

Incidentally, we should also fail to take advantage of the 
finest opportunity which has ever been offered to a group 
of men and women in the history of our planet. 

What I should like to ask you, who are so responsible 
for forming and guiding the public opinion of this country, 
is to stress to all thinking people of your nation the urgency 
of this positive work. 

Here, in this advanced and enlightened country, you are 
bound to bear a particular responsibility for the success of 
this work. Your standard of living, man for man, is one of 
the highest in the world and your educational standards 
are far above the normal level. You have been asked to 
contribute heavily to help the less fortunate sections of the 
world and you have done so generously and graciously. Your 
late President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, was an inspiration to 
the Democratic World, such as you here in the United 
States itself can only begin to imagine. So it is natural that 
people elsewhere will expect a large measure of leadership 
in any attempt to achieve material and social improvement. 

You have shown your willingness in the past to shoulder 
this great responsibility and the contributions of the Amer- 
ican people to the rest of humanity have been recognized and 
deeply appreciated throughout the world. 

In asking for the continued and steady support of the 
United States, the United Nations is inspired by a desire, 
not for charity, but to put the nations of the world back on 
to their own feet. 

No country in this world wants to live on charity and it 
is our purpose, by furthering international social and 
economic intercourse, to make it unnecessary for any nation 
to live on contributions from other countries. 


The constructive work of which I speak is divided roughly 
into two sectors. One of them is political and the other is 
social and economic. 

One of the sectors is covered by the Trusteeship Council 
and the other by the Economic and Social Council. 

We recognize that there will never be true peace in this 
world as long as millions of our fellow human beings are 
deprived of the right to develop freely and progressively to- 
ward well-being and self-government. The germ of liberty 
lies in every human heart and as long as liberty is lacking 
there will be fuel for future conflicts. 

To further a Square Deal for the peoples of the world 
the United Nations have decided to establish an international 
trusteeship system under the direction and supervision of a 
Trusteeship Council. 


The first purpose of this trusteeship system as stated in the 
charter is “to further international peace and understanding 
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by eliminating the causes of unrest among non-self-governing 
peoples.” a 

In the Declaration regarding non-self-governing territories 
all members of the United Nations have given a solemn 
undertaking regarding their administration of ANY and 
ALL territories” whose people have not yet attained a full 
measure of self-government.” 

They agree “to ensure with due respect for the culture of 
the peoples concerned, their political, economic, social and 
educational advancement, their just treatment and their pro- 
tection against abuses.” 

They also agree “‘to develop self-government, to take due 
account of the political aspirations of the peoples, and to 
assist them in the progressive development of their free poli- 
tical institutions.” 

It is important to note that these undertakings apply to 
ALL governments of member states and to ALL non-self- 
governing peoples dependent upon them. ; 

The Trusteeship System itself will deal with a special 
type of non-self-governing territory, roughly corresponding 
to the mandates of the old League of Nations system. 

Under this system certain territories will be entrusted for 
administration to individual members of the United Nations, 
to groups of members or to the United Nations as a whole. 

Some of these territories are now held under Mandates. 
Others are territories held by enemy states before the Second 
World War. Other trusteeships, we hope, will consist of 
territories transferred to the authority of the United Nations 
by states which now administer them. , 

These trusteeships will be exercised under the surveillance 
of the Trusteeship Council of the United Nations and each 
administering authority must make an annual report to the 
Council. 

Here again the countries administering Trusteeships 
solemnly undertake to promote political, economic, social 
and educational advancement of the inhabitants and their 
progressive development towards self-government or inde- 
pendence. 

We realize that the effectiveness of this system remains to 
be proved in practice. We also know from our experience 
with Mandates that nations did not always live up to the 
solemn undertakings which they were so quick to give. — 

But I can assure you that it is the intention of the United 





Nations organization to follow the Declaration contained in 
the Charter, literally and always. For in this way the 
United Nations will serve as a source of hope and encourage- 
ment to hundreds of millions of people who might otherwise 
be tempted to take matters into their own hands. 

In our attempts to guarantee a square deal to these people 
we will need the support of enlightened citizens everywhere 
in the civilized world and particularly of people like your- 
selves who have the power to generate opinion against in- 
justice. 

The third Council in our organization is the Economic 
and Social Council an organ which is involved directly or 
indirectly in every peaceful activity of the Human race. 

The Economic and Social Council acts as a center for a 
great network of commissions, which are directly under it, 
and a group of so-called Specialized Agencies, that is to say, 
different international organizations with the task of furnish- 
ing collaboration in different fields, for instance the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, and so on. 

Among the Commissions which it has so far been decided 
to set up are a Commission on Human Rights, an Economic 
Employment Commission, a Temporary Social Commission, 
a Statistical Commission, a Commission on Narcotic Drugs, 
a Temporary Transport and Communications Commission 
and a sub-Commission on the Status of Women. 

The Commission on Narcotic Drugs is now fully consti- 
tuted. The Other Commissions now exist as Nucleus Com- 
missions and will take permanent form at a later date. The 
Nucleus Commissions will meet on April 29th in New York 
in order to perfect their plans in time for the meeting of the 
Economic and Social Council which has been called for May 
25th, in New York also. 

The functions of these commissions will vary in nature and 
some of them may have more concrete tasks than others. 

The Commission on Narcotic drugs, naturally, has a clear- 
cut job of regulating and controlling traffic in Narcotics. To 
cite other examples: I will mention a few, the most im- 
portant ones. 

The Commission on Human Rights, it has been suggested, 
shall make proposals for an International Bill of Rights, the 
protection of minorities and the prevention of discrimination 
on grounds of race, sex, language or religion. 
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It is the duty of the Economic and Employment Commis- 
sion to keep its finger on all phases of the world economic 
situation and to inform and advise the Economic and Social 
Council itself. 

The Specialized Agencies with which the United Nations 
will maintain contact include: 

The International Labor Office. 

The International Bank which was organized under the 
Bretton Woods Plan. 

The International Monetary Fund, another product of 
Bretton Woods. 

The Food and Agricultural Organization and 

Unesco, the Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization. 


An International Health Conference is going to be held 
in June and this is expected to result in the creation of an 
International World Health Organization, another Special- 
ized Agency with which the United Nations will be in con- 
tact. 

The exact relationship between the United Nations and 
each of these Specialized Agencies will have to be negoti- 
ated with each Agency separately. But the net result is bound 
to be a very close relationship. It must be our aim to prevent 
overlapping, waste of effort and, if I may say so, waste of 
breath. 

Insofar as it lies within the power of the Secretariat of the 
United Nations, I promise you that we intend to be business- 
like and energetic and realistic in dealing with the very large 
load of problems which face us. 

The world is tired of talk for talk’s sake and although I 
am a lawyer and a politician by background I fully share 
the world’s point of view. If golden words could prevent 
war then war would have ceased centuries ago, there would 
be no need for the United Nations and I should not be here 
tonight. 


Here in this constructive work there is a task for every- 
body and the small nations have as big an opportunity as the 
large nations. 


We are going to need plenty of talent in our work and 
many countries will be asked to spare men of high calibre 
to assist us. They can show their desire to play a really 
important role in the work of peace by the positive act of 


making available their most eminent citizens in the various 
fields where they are needed. 

This at the same time cannot relieve the Great Powers of 
their duty—I should rather call it a privilege—to produce 
first class men to assist us. 

It has been a source of great help and of great pride to us 
to have the loyal assistance of many eminent Americans in 
our work. It must contribute greatly to the prestige, the 
strength and the success of the United Nations to have the 
association of such people as Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Mr. John Winant, who is now the permanent American 
member of the Economic and Social Council. 

In closing I should like to say something which it may 
be unnecessary to say to a group of experienced observers 
of national and international affairs. 

The United Nations was founded freely and deliberately 
by the fighting members of the United Nations family. They 
brought this organization into being because they were de- 
termined individually and collectively that they did not want 
another war and because they knew that the world could not 
stand another war. They knew when they signed the Char- 
ter of the United Nations that Peace would not come auto- 
matically and that there would be many differences between 
them in the period after the War. They wanted to create 
the United Nations because they were determined in advance 
to consider those differences in an international body when 
ordinary diplomacy was not enough. 

We, in the United Nations permanent organization, are 
going ahead with our work on the assumption that all of 
these nations are just as anxious today, as they were in 1945 
to agree and to put aside their own national interests in favor 
of international solidarity and collaboration. We are there 
to help them to adjust their differences and we, as neutral, 
objective international servants can do no more. Differences 
will arise but we shall not allow those differences to distract 
us from our positive, long-term program. 

We are going on a long journey together and it is not the 
first journey which we have made together. It looked to 
many people as though our last one would end on the rocks. 
By keeping our eyes open and our nerves steady we reached 
our desination. 

By the same token and with the help of all good men I 
am sure that we will do so again. 
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